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1 ADVERTISEMENT. - 
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ORD St. ALBAN was born in the 
year 1560, ſoon after queen 
Elizabeth came to the throne ; he 
was alive during all that reign, was 
made Lord Chancellor by James J. 
in the year 1616, at, which time he 
wrote this hiſtory. Having lived, 
therefore,. ſo near the times of which 
he wrote, it is natural to ſuppoſe, 
he was better acquainted with the 
tranſaQions of thoſe times, than any 
hiſtorian we have. Indeed his hiſ- 
tory of Henry the ſeventh, is the 
beſt extant of that reign, and no- 
thing has prevented its being univer- 
fally read, but the vncouthneſs of 
its language, and d being only to be 
found 


found amidſt his other voluminous 


works; to a modern ear, the Editor 
of theſe ſheets flatters himſelf, there- 
fore, it will not be unacceptable to 
the Public to have it preſented to 
them in a new dreſs, and in a volume 
by itſelf. The ſpeeches and ſtate 
papers are here given as in the otigi- 
nal; unaltered, and, indeed, where- 
ever there was any brilliancy i in Lord 
St Alban's diction, the Editor has en- 
deavored to preſerve it; his deſign 
not being to new write the Hiſtory, 
but to ſmooth the old language, and 
render i it rather more pleaſant to the 
ear. | es 
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FT ER Richard the Third, who was 
conſidered as a tyrant and uſurpers 
was, by the vengeance. of Divine Provi- 
dence, overthrown and flain in Bofeoorth 
Field, he was ſucceeded by the Earl of 
Richmond *, thenceforth ſtiled Henry the 
Seventh. Having been bred under a devout 
mother, and being in his nature a great ob- 
ſerver of religious forms, Henry, immedi- 
ately after his victory, cauſed Te Deum to 
Henry the Seventh was grandſon of Sir Omen Todor, 
by the father's ſide; and, by the mother's, grandſon of John 


| Earl of Somerfet, who was the grandſon of John of Gaunt, 


and was twenty leren years of age when he came tothe Crown 
or MN 
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be ſung i in preſence of the whole army . 
the place, and was himſelf, with great and 
general applauſe, in a kind of military 
election, ſaluted King, whilſt the body of 
Richard, after many indignities and re- 
proaches, was obſcurely buried; for though 
Henry gave it in charge to the monks of 
Leicęſter to give it honourable interment, 
yet his directions were not followed; for 


theſe friars, like the common people, were 


prejudiced with vulgar notions, and deemed 
Richard to have been the worſt of men: Nor 
were they cenſured on this account, as no 
ignominy was thought unworthy of him 
who had been the executioner of Henry the 
Sixth, the contriver of his brother's death 
the Duke of Clarence, the murderer of his 


two nephews“, and was ſtrongly ſuſpected 


of poiſoning his wife, in order to make 
way for an inceſtuous marriage; for though 
he was allowed to be a prince of great mili- 


tary virtue, eue of the honour of the 


* Mr, Horace Walpole, i in his Hiſtoric Doubes, | intimates, 
that Edward the Fifth was not murdered in the Tower, to make 
way for Rcbard's aſcending the Throne ; for that he 
has diſcovered by a record, that robes were ordered and made 
for this young Prince to walk at Richard's coronation. This, 
however, might be, and he murdered nevertheleſs, 
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Engliſh nation, and a good law-maker, yet 
his cruelties and parricides weighed down 
his virtues and his merits, and even thoſe 
virtues themſelves, in the opimon of the 
diſpaſſionate, were conceived to be rather 
feigned and affected, in order to forward 
his -ambition, than true qualities inherent 
in his nature, It was thetefore remarked 
by men of ' diſcernment, judging of his 
former proceedings by his fubſequent con- 
duct, that even in the eyes of his brother 


Edward the Fourth, h- was always plot- 


ting againſt his government, and rendering 
it obnoxious to the people, hoping and ex- 
pecting that, from his ill ſtate of health, 
Edward could not live long, and that, as 
his ſons would be left young, he, of courſe, 
would be Protector, and that it would be 

no very difficult taſk to ſtep from the Pro- 
tectorſhip to the Throne. Hence it was, 
that, as well as at the treaty of peace be- 
tween Edward the Fourth and Louis the 
Eleventh of France, concluded by interview 
between the two Kings at Pigueny, as on 
all other occaſions, Richard the I hard, then 
Duke of Ghcefter, affecting to be actuated by 


2 principle of honour, endeavoured to raiſe 
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his own reputation at the expence of his 
brother, and draw the eyes of the nobility 
and ſoldiers upon himſelf; as if the King, 
by a voluptuous life and mean marriage, 
was unworthy of the Crown he wore. The 
political and wholſome laws that were en- 


ated in Richard's reign, were conſidered 


only as the arts and fineſſe of a uſurper, 
who, from a conſciouſneſs of his own wick- 
edneſs, hoped, by ſome popular acts, to win 
over the people to his fide, 

Henry, however, in the very beginning 
of his reign, and at that inſtant of time 
when the kingdom was caſt into his arms, 
met with a point of great difficulty to de- 
termine. He had three different claims to 
the Crown of England. The firſt was the 
title of the Lady Elixzabeih, daughter of Ed- 
ward the Fourth, whom, by compact, be- 
fore he was brought in, he agreed to mar- 
ry; the ſecond was the ancient and long 
diſputed claim (both by plea and arms) of 
the Houſe of Lancafter, of which he was 
inheritor in his own perſon ; the third was 
the claim of conqueſt, having ſlain the late 
king in battle. The firſt of theſe was fair- 
eſt, and moſt likely to give general content 


to 
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to a people, who, by a reign of two and 
twenty years under Edward the Fourth, 
were reconciled to the title of the Houſe of 
York, and who, by the mildneſs of that 
reign in Edward's latter days, were attach- 
ed to that family. But then it lay plain 
before him, that if he (Henry) relied upon 
that title ſolely, he could only be a King 
by courteſy, and have rather a matrimonial 
than a regal power, the right remaining in 
his Queen, on whoſe deceaſe, either with 
iſſue or without, he ſhould be liable to be re- 
moved. And though he might obtain a con- 
tinuance by parliament, yet he was ſenſible 
there was a very great difference between 
2 king that holds his crown by a civil a& of 
the States, and one that held it by the law 
of nature and deſcent. Neither wanted 
there, even at that time, ſecret rumours 
(which afterwards gathered ſtrength) that 
the two ſons of Edward the Fourth, or at 
leaſt one of them, which were ſaid to be 
murdered, were not put to death, but were 
conveyed away and were yet living, which, 
if true, would have ſet aſide the claim even 
of the Lady Elizabeth. On the other hand, 
if he ſtood upon his own title, that of the 

A 3 Houſe 
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Houſe of Lancaſter, inherent in his own 


| perſon, he knew it was a title condemned 


by parliament, generally prejudged in the 
common opinion of the people, and tended. 
immediately to the excluſion of the line of 


| York, hald then to be the lawful heirs of 


the Crown; fo that, ſhould he have no 
children by the Lady Elizabeth, who would 
be deſcendants of the double line, the an- 
cient flames of diſcord and inteſtine wars, 
would, in a conteſt with both houſes, re- 
turn again and revive. 

As to his claim by conqueſt, notwith- 
ſtanding the ornamental crown which Richard 


wore in the field of battle, and was found 


among the. ſpoils, was put upon Henry's 
head by Sir William Stanley, amidſt the ac- 
clamations of the army, as If there lay his 
chief title to the Throne ; yet being con- 
fcious on what conditions his party brought 
him f in, and as to claim under the idea of 
conqueſt would be ſtting that party at de- 
flance, he was fearful of doing it. Beſides, 
the right of conqueſt, which gives the victor 
power of difannulling laws and diſpoſing of 
mens fortunes and eſtates, is too arbitrary 
a claim for policy to countenance ; for even 

Wi ham 
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William the Firſt, however he might exerciſe 
his power as a conqueror, in order to re- 
ward his Norman followers, forebore to uſe 
that claim at firſt, but mixed it with a titu- 
lary pretence, grounded on the will of Ed- 
ward the Confeflor. This reaſoning like- 
wiſe had its weight: Henry, however, from 
the greatneſs of his mind, perſonally caſt 
the die; knowing there could not be any 
inter-reign or ſuſpenſion of title, preferring 
his own line and blood, and liking that 
title beſt which made him independant, re- 
ſolved to reſt chiefly on the claim of the 
Houſe of Lancaſter, and to uſe the other two, 
thoſe of marriage and of conqueſt, as ſup- 
porters only; the one to appeaſe ſecret diſ- 
contents, the other to cruſh open murmur 
and diſpute; for, being naturally an enter- 
tainer of fortune by the day, and not dread- 
ing events at a diſtance, he thought it beſt 
to ſtand by this claim, eſpecially as the 
Houſe of Lancaſter had poſſeſſed the Crown 
uninterrupted for three reigns, and might 
have maintained a perpetuity, had it not 
ended in the weakneſs and inability*of the 
laſt prince, 
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Henry, therefore, on the very day that 
Richard was ſlain, (Auguſt 22, 1485,) aſ- 


ſumed in his own name the title of King, 


without any relation to the Lady Elizabeth, 
and perſiſted jn it afterwards, Before he 
left Leiceſter, he diſpatched S/ Robert Mil- 
loughby to the Caſtle of Sher:ff- Hutton in 
Yorkſhire, where, by order of Richard, the 
Lady Elizabeth, daughter of Edward the 
Fourth, and Edward Plantagenet*, ſon and 
heir to George Duke of Clarence, were con- 
fined, Edward was, by Henry's warrant, 
delivered into the hands of Sir Robert Wil- 
loughby, and by him conveyed to the Tower 
of London, and ſhut, up cloſe priſoner. This 


act of the King's praceeded not from any 


apprelienſion of the young gentleman's ſuc 
ceeding to the Crown, but from a political 
determination to depreſs all eminent perſons 
of the line of York, which betrayed rather 


in Henry a ſpirit of party. 


As to the Lady Elizabeth, ſhe was directed 
to repair with all convenient ſpeed to Lan- 
dan, and there to: remain with the Queen- 
Dowager her mother; which ſhe ſoon after 


This was Edward Earl of Warwick. 


did, 
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did, accompanied with many of the nobili» 
ty, male and female. In the mean time, 
the King proceeded by eaſy j journies to Lon- 
dan, receiving the acclamations and applauſe 
of the people as he paſſed, which, from the 
fulneſs of the cry, ſeemed true and unfeign- 
ed. They looked upon him as a Prince, 
ordained and ſent from heaven to unite and 
put an end to the long diſſentions of the two 
houſes of York and Lancaſter, which, though 
in the reigns of Henry the Fourth, Henry 
the Fifth, and part of that of Henry the 
Sixth, on one ſide, and the reign of Edward 

the Fourth, on the other, ſome lucid inter- 
_ vals and happy pauſes had intervened ; yet 
the ſpirit of faction ſtill hung over the king- 
dom, ready to break forth afreſh. As his 
victory gave him the knee, and his intended 
marriage with the Lady Elizabeth the heart, 
both heart and knee were bowed before 
him. 

Henry. on the other ſide, ſenſible of the 
affections and fears of the people, with great 
wiſdom, removed every idea of conqueſt and 
grandeur, that there ſhould be nothing 
throughout his journey like any march or 
warlike appearance, but 8 it ſhould re- 

6 ſemble 
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ſemble the progreſs of a King in full peace 
and aſſurance. | 

He entered London on a Saturday, which 
he accounted as a proſperous day, having 
obtained his victory on that day of the week. 


The Lord Mayor and Companies of the 
city received him at Shoreditch, attended 


with troops of noblemen and men of rank. 
He was in a cloſe chariot, rather chuſing 
to ſtrike the people with reverence than 
court their applauſe by any triumphal en- 
. 

He went firſt into St. PauPs Church, 
where, not meaning that the people ſhould 
too ſoon forget that he came in by conqueſt, 
he made an offering of his ſtandards, and 
had oraizons and Te Deum again ſung. This 
ceremony over, he retired to the Biſhop of 
London's houſe in Bi ſhopſgate Areet, where 
he continued for ſome time. | 

During his abode there, he aſſembled his 
Council and other principal perſons, in pre- 
ſence of whom he renewed his promiſe of 
marrying the Lady Elizabeth. He did this 
the rather now, becauſe in leaving Brittany, 
having artfully given ſome hopes (to ſecure 


his own purpoſes) that in caſe he obtained 


88 | the 
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the kingdom, he would. marry Anne, the 
heireſs of the duchy of Brittany, whom 
Charles the Eighth of France ſoon after mar- 
ried, it had created ſuſpicions of his inſin- 
ceritv, and had given uneaſineſs to the Lady 
Elizabeth. But though he deſigned to marry 
her, and wiſhed it to be ſo believed, yet he 
determined not to do it till after his corona- 
tion, and a parliament had ſat. The one, 


left a joint coronation of himſelf and his 


Queen might give any countenance to a 
participation of title; the other, leſt in the 
entailing the crown upon himſelf, which he 
hoped to do by an act of parliament, the 
votes of ſuch parliament might any way re- 
fle& upon her. 

About this time in autumn, towards the 
end of September, 1485, there broke out in 
the city, and other parts of the kingdom, 
a diſeaſe, then new, which, from its ſymp- 
toms and manner, was called the feweating 


fickneſs. This diſeaſe had a ſwift courſe ; for 


thoſe who were ſeized with it and lived 
twenty-four hours, were thought to be 
ſafe. It raged only from about the 21ſt of 
September to the end of October; ſo that the 
coronation took place on the laſt day but one 


of 
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of October, and a parliament met ſeven days 
after. It was a peſtilential fever, not ap- 
parently ſeated in the veins or humours of 
the body, for it was not attended with any 
eruptions, purple or livid ſpots, or the 


like, the maſs of blood not being tainted ; 


but it was a malign vapour only, which 
flew to the heart, and ſeized the vital ſpi- 
rits, which made nature throw it off 
by a proper ſweat. It appeared alſo by ex- 
perience, that this diſeaſe was rather a ſur- 
priſe of nature than otherwiſe, for if taken 
in time it was not obſtinate to be cured. If 
the patient was kept in an equal temperature, 


both for cloaths, fire, and drink, moderate- 


ly warm, with temperate cordials, neither 


irritated by heat nor checked by cold, he 


commonly recovered. | Great numbers, how. 


ever, died of it, before the manner of cure 


was known. It was not conceived to. be an 
epidemic diſeaſe, but to proceed from a 
malignity in the conſtitution of the air, ga- 
thered by the pre-diſpoſitions of ſeaſons. 
This was evident from its ſpeedy termina- 


tion. 
On the Eve of St. Simon and St, Tude, the 


King dined with Cardinal Bourchier, Arch- 


biſhop 
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biſhop of Canterbury, and from Lambeth went 
by land over London Bridge to the Tower, 
where the next day he made twelve Knights 
Bannerets. As to Peers, he created but few; 
for, notwithſtanding a battle ſo lately fought, 
and a coronation ſo near at hand, he.only 
created three; Jaſper Earl of Pembroke, his 
uncle, was created Duke of Bedford; Tho- 
mas Lord Stanley, his father-in-law, Earl of 
Derby ; and Edward Courtney, Earl of Devon ; 
though he had it in contemplation to make 
more in time of parliament. ; 
His coronation followed two days after; 
October 30, 1485; at which time Inmocent 
VIII. was Pope; Frederick III. Emperor of 
Germany, and his ſon Maximilian newly cho- 
ſen King of the Romans; Charles VIII. was 
the French King; Ferdinand and Iſabella King 
and Queen of Spain; and James III. was King 
of Scotland, with all whom England was at 
that time in peace and amity. On the day of 
his coronation, as if the crown upon his head 
poſſeſſed his thoughts with danger, he in- 
ſtituted, for the better ſecurity of his per- 
ſon, a band of fifty archers under a captain, 
to attend him, and called them, Jromen of his 
Guard; and yet that this inſtitution might 
Bec be 
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be thoughta matter of dignity, rather than to 
ariſe from any fear of perſonal lafety, he 
cauſed it to be underſtood, that this band of 
yeomen ſhould not be a temporary appoint- 
ment, but ſhould continue as the King's body 
guard to future ages. 

On the 7th of November he held a parlia- 
ment at Weſtminſter, which he had ſummon- 
ed ſoon after his coming to London. His 
views in calling this parliament ſo ſpeedily, 


were chiefly three; firſt, to procure an en- 
tail of the crown upon himſelf; next, to 


have the attainders of all his party (which 
were numerous) reverſed, and all acts of 
hoſtility by them done remitted and diſ- 
charged, and alſo to attaint the chief of his 
enemies; and laſtly, to calm and quiet the 
fears of the reſt of that party by a general 
pardon; not being ignorant that a King 
ſtands in danger from his ſubjects, when 


moſt of his ſubjects are conſcious that they 


ſtand in danger of him. To theſe three 
ſpecial motions of a patliament, he had alſo 


another, namely, to haſten to let his people 


ſee, that though he came in by the ſword; 
he meant to govern. by law, and that they 


| might know him for their King, whom they 


had 
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had lately conſidered as an enemy or baniſhed 
man. With reſpe& to the entailing the 
crown (except that he would not have any 
mention made of the Lady Elizabeth's name) 
he was very prudent and circumſpect; as on 
the one hand, he did not preſs to' have the 
act penned by way of declaration; or recogs 
nition of right; ſo, on the other, he avoided 
having it ſettled by any new law or. ordi- 
nance, but choſe rather a middle way, akind 
of eſtabliſhment under covert words; that the 
inheritance of the crown ſhould reſt, remain 
andabidein the King, &c. which words might 
equally be applied; that the crown ſhould 
continue to himſelf, ,whether, as having-an 
original right to it (which was doubtful) or 
being then in poſſeſſion of it, was left fair 
to interpretation either way. And then, as 
to the limitation of the entail, he did not 
urge it farther than to himſelf and the heirs 
of his body, not ſpeaking: of his right heirs, 
but leaving that to the law to decide; ſo as 
that the entail might ſeem rather a perſonal 
favour to him and to his children, than a 
total excluſion of the Houſe of York. In 
this form was the law drawn and paſſed, 
and confirmed the next year by the Pope's 

| bull, 
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bull, mentioning, by way of recital, his- 
other claims to the crown, both of deſcent 
and conqueſt. 

The King likewiſe gained his point with 


reſpe& to reverſing the attainders of his par- 


tizans, who were diſcharged from all of- 
fences incident to his ſervice and aſſiſtance. 
In paſſing this bill, however, exception was 
made to divers perſons in The Houſe of Com- 
mons, as being attainted themſelves, and 
therefore not eligible to ſerve in parliament, 
The truth was, that many of thoſe who had 
in Richard's time been of Henry" s party were 


_ returned to parliament, and Richard had 


fince attainted them by outlawries, or other- 
wiſe. This hurt Henry much ; for though 
it had a ſpecious ſhew, it reflected upon his 
friends. He, however, wiſely concealed 
his diſſatis faction at this, took up the mat- 
ter as a caſe in law, and had the advice of 
the judges upon the occaſion, which was, 
that ſuch members as were attainted by the 


- courſe of taw, ſhould not attend the Houſe 


till their attainders were reverſed,  < 
It was alſo a matter of Gſeaffton among 

the Judges, what ſhould be done for the 

King himſelf, who was likewiſe attaitited Þ 
a 4 Their 
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Their determination was, that the crown 
took away all defects or ſtops in blood, and 
that from the moment the King aſſumed 
the crown, the channel was cleared, and 
all attainders and corruption of blood diſ- 
charged. It was nevertheleſs, for honour's 
| Take, ordained by parliament, that all re- 
cords wherein there was any mention of, or 
alluſion to, the King's attainder, ſhould 
be defaced, cancelled, and taken off the 
file. 

But on the part of the King's enemies, 
there were by parliament attainted, the late 
Duke of Glouceſter, calling himſelf Rich- 
ard III. the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of 
Surry, Viſcount Lovel, Lord Ferrars, Lord 
Zouch, Richard Ratcliff, William Catesby, 
and many others. In which bills of at- 
tainder were contained, however, many 
juſt and temperate clauſes, ſavings, and 
proviſoes, declaratory of the King's wiſdom 
and moderation. And for the pardon of the 
reſt who had oppoſed the King, he choſe it 
ſhould-be an a& of his own, rather than that 

of his parliament. He therefore publiſhed 
his royal proclamation, offering pardon to 
all ſuch as had taken arms againſt or op- 
2 B poſed 
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poſed him, provided they ſubmitted them- 
ſelves to his mercy by a certain day, and 
took the oath of allegiance and fidelity, 
Whereupon many came out of ſanctuary, 
and many more out of fear, no leſs guilty 
than thoſe who had taken ſanctuary, and 
were pardoned. 

With reſpect to money, Henry did not 


think it a fit time to aſk his parliament for 


any; eſpecially as owing to the great for- 
feitures and confiſcations, he could help him- 


ſelf. Some few laws paſſed in this parlia- 


ment, almoſt for form's ſake; amongſt 


which was one to make aliens, being made 


denizens, pay ſtranger's cuſtoms; and ano- 
ther to draw to himſelf the ſeizures and 
compoſitions of the merchandize of Italians, 
for non-employment, being a matter of 
profit, to which he was not innatentive, 
even in the beginning of his. reign, and 
would have been more happy at the end of 
it, had that early foreſight, which kept 
him from the neceſſity of exacting upon his 


people, made him more conſiderate than he 


was. During this parliament he ennobled 


a few other men. Lord Chandois of Brittany 


was created Earl of Bath, Sir Giles Daubeny | 


Was 
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was made Lord Daubeny, and Sir Robert Wil- 
loughby Lord Brook. 

The King alſo, with true greatneſs and 
bounty, (which virtues had place in his 
nature by turns) reſtored Edward Stafford, 
eldeſt ſon of Henry Duke of Buckingham, at- 
tainted in the time of Richard, not only to 
his dignities, but to his fortunes and great 
poſſeſſions. His motive to this was grati- 
tude, the Duke being the firſt perſon that 
oppoſed the tyranny of King Richard, and 
indeed made for Henry a bridge to the crown, 
even upon his own ruins. 

The parliament being diſſolved, the King 
ſent money to redeem the Marquis of Dor- 
ſet and Sir Jobn Bouchier, whom he had left 
as hoſtages at Paris, for money he had bor- 
rowed, when he made his expedition into 
England. Upon, this occaſion he ſent the 
Lord Treaſurer and Mr. Bray to the Lord 
Mayor of London, requiring of the City a 
loan of 6000 marks, but could obtain only 
2000 ; which, however, he took in good 
part, as men generally do, who borrow 
money when they have no need of it. 

About this time the King made John 
Morton Biſhop of Ely, and Richard Fox 


B 2 Hier 
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Biſhop. of Exeter, privy counſellors.” Theſe 


were vigilant and ſecret men, both verſed 


in his affairs, and had been partakers of his 
adverſe fortune. On the death of Boucher, 
ſoon after, Morton was made Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and Fox was appointed Lord 
Keeper of the privy ſeal, and afterwards 
advanced by degrees from Exeter to Bath and 
Wells, thence to Durham, and laſt to Win- 
chefter ; for though Henry loved to employ 


and advance biſhops, becauſe a rich biſhop- 


rick was a good reward, yet he ſeldom 
raiſed them but by ſteps, that he might not 
loſe the benefit of the firſt fruits, which by 
ſuch gradations were multiplied. 

At' laſt upon the 18th of January 1486, 
(new ſtile) the ſo long expected and much 
deſired marriage between the King and the 
Lady Elizabeth was ſolemnized. This day 
was celebrated, eſpecially on the people's 
part, with greater triumph and demonſtra- 
tions of joy, than either thoſe of his entry 
or coronation, which Henry rather remarked 
than approved. And it 1s true, that all his 
lifetime, whilſt the Queen lived (for ſhe 
died before him) he was far from an indyl- 
_ huſband, though. ſhe was. beautiful, 


gentle 
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gentle and fruitful. Thus was his averſion 
to the houſe of York ſo predominant that it 
found place, not only in his wars and coun- 
cils, but in his chamber and in his bed. 
Though Henry, from having been victori- 
ous in battle, from carrying every thing 
before him in parliament, and having the 
acclamations of his people freſh in his ears, 
was full of confidence, and thought the reſt 


of his reign would be little more than enjoy- 


ment; yet, as a wiſe and watchful king, he 
neglected nothing conducive to his ſafety. 


Being informed that the northern parts of 


England were not only attached to the houſe 
of York, but had been particularly devoted 


to King Richard the Third, he thought it 


would be a Summer well ſpent, to viſit thoſe 
parts, and by his preſence endeavour to 
bring them over to his intereſt. He how- 
ever overrated his popularity, for he no 


| ſooner came to Lincoln, where he kept his 


Eaſter, but he received news that Lord 
Lovel, Humphrey Stafford and Thomas Stafford, 
who had formerly taken ſanctuary at Col- 
cheſter, had left that place, and none could 


tell where they were gone. This informa- 
tion he thought little of, and purſued his 


B 3 journey 
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journey to Tork. There he heard that Lord 
Lovel was at hand, with a great body of 
men, and that the Szaffords were in arms in 
Worceſterſhire, and had approached the city 
of Worceſter to take poſſeſſion of it. As a 
prince of great and profound judgment, 
Henry was not much diſturbed at this news, 
conceiving it to be a remnant only of the 
Bofworth-field party, and no way attached 
to the houſe of York, He was more fearful 
of not being able to raiſe forces to reſiſt 


theſe rebels, than of the rebels themſelves, + 


being in the heart of a people whoſe affec- 
tions he ſuſpected. The buſineſs hawever 
admitting of no delay, he ſpeedily raiſed 


zoo men, ill armed, but well attached to 


him, being ſelected out of his own train 
and the tenants and followers of ſuch as he 
could truſt; theſe he ſent againſt Lord 
Lavel, under the command of the Duke of 
Bedfard. And as his manner was to make 
his pardons rather precede the ſword than 
follow it, he commiſſioned the Duke to 
proclaim pardon to all who/would come in, 
which, on his approach to Lord Love's 
camp,. he did ; and it fell out as the King 
expected. His heralds were his ordnance. 

| Lord 
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Lord Lovel, on the proclamation of pardon, 
miſtruſting his men, fled into Lancafhire, 
and after lurking for a time with Sir Thomas 
Broughton, paſſed over into Flanders to the 
Lady Margaret *. His men, forſaken by 
their leader, preſently ſubmitted. The 
Staffords likewiſe and their forces, hearing 
what had happened to Lord Lovel, in whom 
their chief truſt was, deſpaired and diſperſed. 
The two brothers took ſanctuary at Colnham, 
a village near Abingdon, which place, upon 
enquiry, not being found a' ſufficient ſanc- 
tuary for traitors, Humphry was executed 
at Tyburn, and Thomas, as being led on by. 
his elder brother, was pardoned. Thus 
did this rebellion prove only a blaſt, and the 
King, having, by this journey, purged the 
northern people a little of their dregs and 
leaven, returned to London. | 

The 20th of September following, the 
Queen was delivered of her firſt-born ſon, 
whom the King, in honour of the Britiſh 
race, of which he was himſelf deſcended, 
named Arthur. The child was ſtrong and 
able, though born in the eighth month. 


* Duckeſs of Burgundy, Edward IV's ſecond Siſter. 
1 This 
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This year, being the ſecond of Henry's 
reign, a ſtrange circumſtance happened, the 
particulars of which are ſo inconſiſtent with 
each other, as ſcarce to leave them credible, 
However, ſuch as they are, we will relate 
them, and endeavour to unfold the ſtory, 
Contrary to his own opinion and deſerts, 
Henry was not without his enemies, His 
diſcountenancing the houſe of York, to 
which numbers were attached, was the root 
of much diſcontent. It alienated the hearts 
of his ſubjects from him, daily more and 
more, eſpecially when they ſaw that after 
his marriage and the birth of a ſon, he did 
not proceed to the coronation of his Queen; 
for this ceremony did not take place till 
almoſt two years after, when danger had 
taught him what to do. 'The people were 
ſtill more angry, when it was ſpread abroad 
(whether by error or malevolence) that 
Henry deſigned to put Edward, the fon of 
the Duke of Clarence, then. a priſoner in the 
Tower, to death privately; whoſe caſe was 
ſo fimilar to that of Edward the Fourth's 
children, both with reſpe& to blood, age, 
and place of confinement, that it led to re- 
flections 
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flections upon the King, as if he would turn 
out another Richard. All this time it was 
whiſpered about, that at leaſt one of the 
ſons of Edward the Fourth was living. The 
report was artfully cheriſhed by the King's 
enemies, nor was his nature or conduct at 
all calculated to diſperſe ſuch a ftory, but 
rather tended to encourage it, 

In Oxfordſbire, there lived one Richard 
Simon +, a ſubtle prieſt, who had a pupil 
named Lambert Simnel, a comely, well- 
favoured youth, about fifteen years old, a 
lad not without ſome dignity and grace of 
aſpect. It came into this prieſt's head (from 
public talk, and with the hopes of getting 
a biſhoprick) to make this lad at firſt coun- 
terfeit and perſonate the ſecond ſon of Ed- 
ward the Fourth, ſuppoſed to have been 
murdered by order of Richard the Third 
and afterwards, as he altered his plan, ts 
paſs him for Edward Earl of Warwick, the 
Duke of Clarence's ſon, then a priſoner in 
the vue ; for which purpoſe he inſtructed 


+ The Prieft's name was William Simonds, and the youth 
was the ſon of an organ-maker at Oxford, as the Prieſt 
declared before the whole convocation of the clergy at Lam- 


beth, Feb. 17. 1487. Vide Reg. Morton, p. 34. MS. San« 
cr ＋＋. . 
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him in the part he was to play. This is 


what ſeems ſcarcely credible; not that a 


perſon ſhould aflume a falſe appearance, in 
order to gain a kingdom; for this trick had 
been more than once played, nor that it 
ſhould enter the brain of ſo low a fellow to 


undertake ſo great a thing; for high con- 


ceits do ſometimes invade the imaginations 
of very low people, eſpecially when intoxi- 
cated with news and common talk : but, 
that this prieſt, utterly unacquainted with 
the perſon of the Earl of Varwéicb, thauld 
think it poſſible to inſtruct this youth to 
perſonate him either in geſture, manner, or 
in recounting the paſt occurrences of his 
life and education, or in anſwering perti- 
nently queſtions, or the like, any ways 
to come near the reſemblance af him 
whom he was to repreſent, is wonderful. 


For this lad was not to perſonate one that 


was conveyed away in his infancy, and 
known only to few, but a youth that till 
the age almoſt of ten years had been brought 
up in a court, where a great number of eyes 
had been upon him. For King Edward, 
touched with remorſe at his brother Cla- 
rence's death, would not reſtore the ſon we 

are 
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are now ſpeaking of, ſo as to make him Duke 


of Clarence, but yet created him Earl of Mar- 


wick, reviving his honours on the mother's 
ſide, and treated him well during the time 
he reigned, though Richard thought proper 
to confine him, Ofcourſe, ſome great per- 
ſon, familiarly acquainted with Edward 
Plantagenet, muſt have taken part in this 
buſineſs. It was moſt probably the Queen 
Dowager, who was at the bottom of it; 
for certain it is, ſhe was a buſy woman; 
and in her drawing-room, the fortunate con- 
ſpiracy againſt Richard the Third, and in 
favour of Henry, was laid. This the King 
well knew; and as ſhe was diſſatisfied with 
his conduR, thinking her daughter not well 
treated, none was more likely to inſtru& 
this lad than herſelf. It does not appear 
that it was at any time deſigned that Lam- 
bert Simnel ſhould poſſeſs the crown, but to 
overthrow the King through im. To cor- 
roborate this conjecture, we need only ſay, 
that it was one of the King's firſt acts to 
cloiſter the Queen Dowager in the nunnery 
of Bermondſey, and to take from her all her 
lands, and eſtates, and this not by any legal 
proceedings; but by far fetched pretences, ſuch 


S 
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as, that ſhe had delivered her two daughters 
out of ſanctuary to Richard, contrary to 
promiſe. This rigorous proceeding againſt 
her being thought unjuſt and cruel, it is 
very probable: there was ſome greater mat- 
ter againſt her, which the King, upon rea- 
ſons of policy, might be unwilling to pub- 
liſh. It is no ſmall argument likewiſe, that 
there was a ſecret ſuppreſſion of examina- 
tions; for Simon himſelf, after he was taken, 
was never brought to execution, nor even to 
a public trial (which many clergymen had 
been, on leſs reaſons) but was only cloſe 
ſhut up in a dungeen, Add to this, that 
after the Earl of Lincoln, a principal perſon 
in the houſe of ork, was lain in Stohefield, 
the King declared to ſome of his council, 
that he was ſorry for his death, as through 
him he might have known the bottom of 
his danger. 

But to return to the ſtory. Simon firſt 
_ inſtructed his ſcholar to repreſent Richard 
Duke of Do, the ſecond fon of Edward the 
Fourth. This was at the time when it was 
faid, that the King meant to put Edward 
Plantagenet to death. But hearing ſoon after 
that Edward had eſcaped out of the Tower, 


and 
« 
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and that the peopſe rejoiced much at his 
eſcape, the cunning prieſt altered his plan, 
and choſe now that Plantagenet ſhould be 
the ſubje& his pupil ſhould perſonate, as 
being more the public topic of converſation. 
But, leſt it ſhould be more narrowly look- 
ed into, if the ſcene of action was on the 
ſpot, he thought it beſt to ſhew his puppet 
at a diſtance, and for this purpoſe ſailed 
with his ſcholar into Ireland, where an at- 
tachment to the Houſe of York was greateſt 
and moſt general. The King had been a 
little incautious with reſpe& to this coun- 
try, and had not changed ſuch officers. and 
leading men as he ſhould. have done, knôw- 
ing how prejudiced that people was tn fa- 
vour of the York intereſt ; but truſting to the 
reputation of his victories and ſuccefles 
here, he thought he ſhould have time 
enough to extend his cares to Ireland at ſome 
future time. | f 

It was through this neglect, that upon 
the landing of Simon, with his pretended 
Plantagenet in Ireland, the whole country 
was,as ready for revolt, as if matters had 
been prepared beforehand. Simon's firſt 

addreſs. was to Thomas Fitzgerald Earl of 
| | Kildare, 
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Kildare, then Lord-deputy, before whoſe 
eyes, by his own inſinuation and the princely 
carriage of the youth, he threw ſuch a miſt, 
as, added to the Earl's ſelf- love and am- 
bition, left him fully poſſeſſed, that Lambert 
was the true Plantagenet. The Earl pre- 
ſently imparted the ſecret to ſome of the 
nobility, and they believed it likewiſe ; 
they then ſuffered it to be talked of in pub- 
lic, to ſound the diſpoſition of the people. 
No ſooner was it known abroad, but the 
Iriſh were eager to ſupport his cauſe, partly 
out of affection to the Houſe of York, and 
partly with the proud hopes of giving Eng- 
land a King. Nor did the attainder of George 
Duke of Clarence check them, the King ha- 
ving ſhewn them in himſelf, that attain- 
ders do not interrupt the conveyance of 
. title to the crown. As for the daughters 
of Edward the Fourth, King Richard had 
ſaid enough for them, and they were con- 
ſidered as of Henry's party, being in his 
power and at his diſpoſal. So that with 
wonderful conſent and applauſe, this coun- 
terfeit Plantagenet was brought with great 
ſolemnity to the Caſtle of Dublin, and there 
ſaluted, ſerved and honoured as a King, 

the 
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the boy becoming it well, and doing no- 
thing that betrayed his low extraction. And 
within a few days after, he was proclaimed 
King at Dublin, by the name of Edward 
the Sixth, there not being a ſword drawn in 
favour of King Henry. 

When this unexpected news came to Hen- 
ry's ears, it diſturbed him much; becauſe it 
was in a place where the people were moſt 
diſſaffected, and where he could not with 
any degree of ſafety go himſelf to ſuppreſs 
it. He therefore ſummoned a council at the 
Charter Houſe at Sheen, which came to the 
following reſolutions. CE Ss 

1//. That the Queen Dowager ſhould be 
cloiſtered in Bermondſey Nunnery, and for- 
feit all her lands and goods, for having, con- 
trary to her agreement with thoſe who 
concluded with her concerning the marriage 
of her daughter Elizabeth with the King, 
delivered her daughter out of ſanctuary into 
King Richard's hands. | 

2d. That Edward Plantagenet, then cloſe 
priſoner in the Tower, ſhould, in the moſt 
public and open manner, be ſhewed to the 
people, partly to remove the falſe report of 
his having been put to death privately, but 

| | chiefly 
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chiefly to let the people ſee the abſurdity of 


the proceedings in Ireland, and that their 


Plantagenet was indeed but a : puppet or a 
counterfeit. 

34. And that there ſhould be ifucd a freſh 
proclamation of pardon to all that would: 
reveal their offences, and ſubmit themſelves 
by a certain day, and that pardon ſhould be 
ſo unlimited as not to except even high 
treaſon againſt the King's own perſon, 
which was a determination of the higheſt 
prudence, as a King's greateſt danger riſes 
not from the leaſt treaſons but the greatef.. 
Theſe refolutions were immediately carried 
into execution. The Queen Dowager was 
put into the Monaſtery of Bermondſey, and 
all her eſtates confiſcated; which created 
much wonder, that a weak woman, for 
yielding to the menaces and promiſes of a 
tyrant ; after ſuch a diſtance of time, and 
for an offence at which the King had ſhewn 
no diſpleaſure, and much more after ſo - 
happy a marriage between the King and 
her daughter, and bleſſed with a ſon, 


ſhould upon ſo ſudden a diſcloſure of the 


King's mind, be ſo ſeverely handle. 
. This 
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This Lady was an example of a great 
variety of fortune, She had been firſt, 
4 from a diſtreſſed ſuitor, and deſolate wi- 
; dow*x, taken to the marriage-bed of a 
1 batchelor king, the fineſt perſonage of his 
| time; but had even in his reign endured a 
ſtrange eclipſe by the King's flight, and. 
temporary deprivation of the crown ; though 
blefled in a charming progeny, and ſharing 
her huſband's love till he died. Her affection 


0 to her own kindred gave great offence to 
1 thoſe of Edward, and cauſed ſuch factions 
b as gave her great uneaſineſs: after this, ſhe 
3 lived to ſee her brother beheaded, her two 


I ſons depoſed, baſtardiſed, and cruelly mur- 
dered. During this time, however, ſhe 
enjoyed her liberty, her ſtate and fortune; 
but afterwards again, though ſhe had a 
King for her ſon-in-law, yet was ſhe, upon 
dark and unknown reaſons, and no leſs 
ſtrange pretences, ſhut up from the world, 
where it was almoſt thought dangerous to 
viſit her, or ſee her; and where, not long 


after, ſhe ended her life. By Henry's order, 


* She was the widow of Sir John Grey of Grafton, 
Bucks. | 
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ſhe was buried with her huſband at //1nd- 
for +. For this act, the King was much 
cenſured, but the cenſure was ſweetened by 
a confiſcation of her property. 

Edward Plantagenet was, upoh a Sunday, 
conducted through all the principal ſtreets 
of London, that the people might ſee him, 
and was afterwards brought to St. Paul's in 
ſolemn proceſſion, where a great multitude 
was gathered. Care was taken in his way 
through the city and ſuburbs, that many per- 
fons of quality, and thoſe whom Henry moſt 
ſuſpected, and who were beſt acquainted 
with Edward, ſhould converſe with him. But 


notwithſtanding this, it wrought little or no 


effect in Ireland, when it was too late to re- 
cede. The people then charged Henry with 
injuſtice, and gave out, that the King, to de- 
feat the true heir and mock the world, had 
picked up a boy in the likeneſs of Edward 
Plantagenet, and ſhewed him to the public, 
not ſparing the ceremony of a proceſſion in 
order to countenance the deception. 

The general pardon came forth nearly 
at the ſame time, and orders were given to 


B She was the foundreſ. of Queen's College, Cambridge. 
attend 
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attend to the ports, that no fugitives, male- 
contents or ſuſpected perſons might paſs 
over into Freland or Flanders. | 

In the interim the rebels in Ireland ſent 
privy meſſengers both into England and Flans 
ders, and to ſome purpoſe. In England they 
brought over to their party, John Earl of 
Lincoln, ſon of John ge la Pool Earl of Suffolk, 
and of Elizabeth, Edward the Fourth's eldeſt 
ſiſter. This nobleman was a man of great 
wit and courage, and had his thoughts high- 
ly raiſed for a time, by hopes and expecta- 
tions; fot Richard the Third defigned, out 
of hatred to both his brothets, Edward and 
the Duke of Clarence, in the blood of both 
of whom he had his hand, to diſable their 
iſſue; the one by attainder, the other by il- 
legitimation, and place this gentleman (in 
caſe he ſhould be without children) upon 
the throne. This Henry knew, but having 
angered the people by impriſoning Edward 
Plantagenet, he was fearful of encreaſing 
that anger by the impriſonment of La Pool 
alſo; judging it rather, policy to preſerve 
him as a rival to the other. The Earl of 
Lincoln was 1nduced to take part with the 
Iriſh, not lightly, upon the {ſtrength of the 
C2 proceedings 
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proceedings there, but upon letters from the 


Princeſs Margaret, of Burgundy, who allo eſ- 


pouſed their cauſe. The Earl knew that 


Lambert was an impoſtor, but this he did 
not diſlike, for knowing that the falſe Plan- 
tagenet muſt fall away of himſelf, and that 
Henry would diſpoſe of the other, it might 
pave a way to his own title. With this reſo- 
lution he ſailed ſecretly for Flanders, where 


he met with Lord Lovel, juſt arrived before 


him, having ſettled a correſpondence in 


England with Sir Thomas Broughton, a man 


of great intereſt in Lancaſhire, For before 
this time, when the pretended Plantagenet 


was firſt received in Jreland, ſecret meſſen- 


gers had been diſpatched to the Princeſs 
Margaret, imploring her aſſiſtance in an en- 
terprize (as they called it) fo pious and fo 
juſt, and which God had ſo miraculouſly 
proſpered at the outſet ; and propoſing that 
all things ſhould be guided by her will, as 
the ſovereign patroneſs and protectreſs of 
the enterprize. Margaret was ſecond ſiſter 
to Edward the fourth, and had been ſecond 


wife to Charles, ſurnamed the Hardy, Duke 
of Burgundy, by whom, having no children 


of her own, ſhe with ſingular care and ten- 


derneſs, 
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derneſs, undertook the education of Philip 
and Margaret, grand-children to her former 
huſband, which gained her much love and 
authority among the Dutch. This princeſs, 
having the ſpirit of a man and the malice 
of a woman, abounding in wealth by the 
greatneſs of her dower, and having no chil- 
dren, wiſhed to ſee the crown of England 
once more in her own family; for this pur- 
poſe, ſhe conſidered Henry as a mark againſt 
whom ſhe directed all her artillery, and his 
future troubles chiefly aroſe from this quar- 
ter. She bore ſuch a mortal hatred to the 
houſe of Lancafter, and to Henry in particu- 
lar, that the deſpiſed her neice for being 
any way inſtrumental to his wearing the 
crown.. She of courſe embraced this pro- 
poſal of the Iriſh, and on counſel taken with 
the Earl of Liicon and Lord Lovel, and 
ſome other of the party, it was reſolved 
that theſe two Lords ſhould, aſſiſted with a 
regiment of two thouſand Germans, choice 
and veteran bands, under the command of 
Martin Start, an experienced leader, paſs 
over into Jreland to ſuccour the new King; 
hoping, that when the enterprize ſhould 
carry a face of received and ſettled royalty, 

C 3 | with 
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with ſuch a ſecond perſon as the Earl of 
| Lincoln, and the conjunction of foreign ſuc- 
cours, it would encourage and prepare the 
male-contents and confederates in England, 
to give them aſſiſtance when they ſhould 
come over there. As for the perſon of 
Lambert, if all things ſucceeded well, he was 
to be ſet aſide, and the true Plantagenet re- 
ceived ; wherein n. the Earl 
of Lincoln had his hopes, 

After they were landed in Treland, the 
party ſeeing themſelyes together in a body, 
took courage and grew very confident of 
ſucceſs. 'They conceiyed they had a much 
better opportunity of pverthrowing Henry, 
than Henry had to overthrow Richard; and 
were perſuaded, that as there was not a ſword 
drawn againſt them in Ireland, thoſe in Eng- 
land would be either ſoon ſheathed or beaten 
down. On this acceſſion of power, they 
crowned their new King at Dublin, and then 
fat in council to determine what further 
ſhould be done. It was propoſed by ſome, 
to eſtabliſh themſelves firſt in Ireland, to 
make that the ſeat of war, and draw Henry 
there in perſon ; in hopes that by his abſence 
from England, great alterations and com- 

motions 
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motions would there take place; but, 'as 
upon more mature deliberation, it was 
thought Jre/and was too poor to keep their 
army together and pay the German troops; 
and as the Iriſh were ever anxious to paſs 
over into England, with the hopes of mak- 
ing their fortunes; it was concluded to 
tranſport their force there with all poſſible 
expedition. In the mean time, Henry who, 
when he firſt heard what was doing in Fe- 
land, conceived he ſhould be ſoon able to ſup- 
preſs this inſurrection, and rattle away this 
rebellious ſwarm of bees with their King; 
yet when he learned that the Earl of Lincoln 
was embarked in the cauſe, and that the 
Ducheſs of Burgundy had declared for it, 
he apprehended ſome danger, and ſaw plain- 
ly that he muſt now fight for it. When 
the news firſt came of Lord Lincoln ſailing 
from Flanders into Ireland, Henry expected 
an attack both in the Eaſtern parts of Eng- 
land, by ſome impreſſion from Flanders, and 
alſo in the North-weſt, out of Feland. He 
ordered muſters therefore to be made in both 
places under two generals, Jaſper Duke 
of Bedford, and John Earl of Oxford, mean- 
ing to go himſelf into that quarter where 

C2 his 
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his preſence might be moſt neceſſary. How- 
ever, the winter being far gone, and not ex- 
pecting any actual invaſion then, he took a 
Journey into Suffolk and Norfolk, in order to 
ſtrengthen thoſe counties in his intereſt. 
When he reached Sr. Edmundſbury, he was in- 
formed that Thomas Marquis of Dorſet, who 
had been one of his hoſtages in France, was 
haſtening to him, in order to clear himſelf of 
ſome accuſations which had been thrown out 
againſt him. But the King, though he was 
diſpoſed to liſten to him, yet, at the preſent 
conjuncture, thought proper to ſend the Earl 
of Oxford to meet him, and take him imme- 
diately to the Tower, telling him, hows 
ever, to bear his diſgrace with patience, for 
that the King meant not to hurt him, but 
merely to prevent his doing any act that 
might injure either his majeſty or himſelf; 
and that the King, when he had cleared him- 
ſelf from the charges againſt him, would be 
always able to make him reparation. 

From St. Edmundſbury, Henry went to Nor- 
wich, where he kept his chriſtmas : from 
thence in a kind of pilgrimage he went to 
Walfingham, where he entered the church, 
| and made his prayers and vows for help and 
deliver- 
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deliverance; from thence he returned by 
Cambridge to London. Not long after, the 
rebels with their King, under the command 
of the Earl of Lincoln, the Earl of Kildare, 
Lord Lovel, and Colonel Swart, landed at 
Fouldrey in Lancaſbire, and were immedia- 
tely joined by Sir Thomas Broughton, and a 
ſmall party of Engliſh. Henry knowing 
now that the ſtorm would not divide but 
rage in one place, levied a great number of 
forces, and taking with him the Duke of 
Bedford, and the Earl of Oxford, made the 
beſt of his way to Coventry, whence he diſ- 
patched a troop of light-horſe to reconnoitre 
and intercept the ſtraggling enemy, hoping 
thus to get at the particulars of their pro- 
greſs and purpoſes. 

The rebels marched towards York, but 
without laying waſte the country, or com- 
mitting any act of hoſtility, hoping thus 
to conciliate the favour of the people; 
but they miſſed their aim, for as they 

| paſſed, the people did not come into them, 
neither did any riſe or declare for them in 
any other part of the Kingdom, owing to 
the mildneſs of Henry's government, the re- 
putation of his happineſs, and not liking to 


have 
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have a king brought in upon the ſhoulders 
of the Iriſh and the Dutch, of which their ö 
army was chiefly compoſed. It was an ill 4 
Judged ſtep of the rebels, to take their way 3 
towards York ; for though part of the coun- 

try had been a nurſery of their friends, yet 

it was there where Lord Love/ had lately de- 

ſerted his followers, and where Henry had ſo 

ſhort a time ſince reconciled the people to 

him by his preſence. The Earl of Lincoln 4 
was diſpoſed to temporiſe, but finding him- 4 
ſelf not joined by any of the country, and F 
ſeeing the buſineſs paſt retracting from, re- 

ſolved to make towards the King, and L 
give him battle; he marched therefore to 4 
Newark, thinking to ſurpriſe the town; 
but Henry had ſometime before reached 'F 
Nottingham, and had called a council of A 
war, wherein it was determined to accelerate 
a battle as ſoon as poſſible, eſpecially as 
great numbers joined him from all parts of 
the Kingdom. 

The principal perſons who came then to 
the King's aid, were the Earl of Shrewſbury 
and Lord Strange, more than ſeventy gentle- , 
men and fix thouſand fighting men. Henry 3 

- finding himſelf fo reinforced, and ſuch an ; 
alacrity 
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alacrity in all his men to fight, ' marched 
towards the enemy, and put himſelf between 
x their camp and Newark, not willing they 
1 ſhould get the advantage of that town. 
The Earl of Lincoln, not the leaſt diſheart- 
ned, came forwards alſo that day, to a 
village called State, and encamped that 
night on the brow of a hill. Henry the next 
day offered him battle in the plain, the 
3 country being there open. The Earl cour- 
-4 ageouſly came down and attacked the Roya- 
| liſts; and ſo poor are the accounts that are 
handed down to us of this battle, that they 
rather declare the ſucceſs of the day, than 
the manner of the engagement. We are 
told however, that the King divided his 
army into three battalions, of which the 
vanguard only, ſupported by wings, engag- 
ed ; that the battle was fierce and obſtinate, 
and continued three hours before victory in- 
clined either way; that the King's bat- 
talion ſupported themſelves againſt the 
whole power of the enemy, the other two 
remaining out of action; that Colonel 
Swart, with his Germans, performed brave- 
ly, fo did the few Engliſh on their ſide, nor 
did the Iriſh fail in coprage or fierceneſs ; 
| but 
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but being ill-armed, only with darts and 
ſhort ſwords, it was rather an execution than 
a fight with them, ſo that the great ſlaugh- 
ter made of them, was a diſcouragement to 
the reſt. No ground was given, the battle 
was well ſupported, but in the end, the King 
was victorious. All the rebel leaders that 
day fell, viz. the Earls of Lincoln and Kildare, 
Lord Lovel, Colonel Swart and Sir Thomas 
Broughton. It was reported, indeed, that 
Lord Lovel fled and ſwam over the Trent on 


horſeback, but not being able to recover the 


further ſide, owing to the ſteepneſs of the 
bank, was drowned. Another report ſaid, 
that he lived a long time after in ſome cave 
or vault. This action was on the ſixth of June 
1487, in which at leaſt 4000 of the rebel 
party were ſlain ; but of the King's battal- 
jon, not above one half, and thoſe merely 
rank and file. Among the priſoners taken, 
were Lambert Simne/, the counterfeit Plan- 
tagenet, and the crafty prieſt his tutor. 
Henry conſidered Simnel only as a tool of the 
party, and had too much magnanimity to 
take his life; beſides it would have been 
impolitick to have put him to death. Whilſt 
he lived, he would be a continual reproach 
to 
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to the King's enemies; but had he been 
executed, he would ſoon have been forgot=- 
ten. Under this idea, Henry employed him 
in his Kitchen, and he, who had worn 
a Crown, now turned the ſpit. He was 
afterwards, however, made one of the 
King's falconers. As to the prieſt, he was 
committed cloſe priſoner and heard of no 
more. 

After the battle Henry went to Lincoln, 
where he cauſed ſupplications and thankſ- 
givings to be made for his deliverance and 
victory, and ſent his banner to the church 
of Walfthgham, where before he had made 
his vows. Thus delivered from an alarm- 
ing conſpiracy, he returned to his former 
confidence, and conceived his misfortunes 
at an end. But it fell out, according to the 
prophecy of the common people when he 
came to the crown, that as his reign began 
with a ſickneſs of ſweat, it would con- 
tinue with labour. Alarmed · by his paſt 
dangers, he began to take meaſures not only 
to root out all ſeeds of the former rebellion, 
but to deſtroy any that might grow in time 


to come. From Lincoln, therefore, he made 


another k into the northern parts, 
and 
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and his journey was rather a circuit of juſ- 
tice; for all the way he went, partly by 
martial law, and partly by commiſſion, he 
puniſhed tlie adherents of the late rebels 
with ſeverity, not all by death, but by 
fines and ranſoms, which, while it ſpared 
life, enriched his coffers. Diligent enquiry 
was made after thoſe who ſpread about a 
report, that the rebels a little before the 
battle obtained the victory; and that the 
King's army was overthrown, and the King 
fled, by which it was ſuppoſed many were 
induced to join the enemiy that otherwiſe 
would not have done it. Under c6lour alſo 
of this report, many withheld their ſuecours 
from the King, which lukewarm in his 
cauſe as they inight be, could not otherwiſe 

but have come forward to his aſſiſtance. 
Henry finding that his keeping down the 
credit of the Houſe of York was that which 
gave chief offence to his ſubjects, and being 
now too wiſe to deſpiſe danger any longer, 
proceeded at laſt to the coronation of his 
Queen. Returning therefore to London, 
which he entered in a kind of triumph, he 
celebrated his victory with two days of 
devotion; the firſt day he attended at 
3 St. Paul's, 
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St. Paul's, and had Te Deum ſung; the 


next he went in proceſſion, and heard a 


ſermon at the Croſs. On the 25th of 
November the Queen was crowned at JVet- 


minſter; this was the third of his reign, 
and about two years after his marriage, 
which unuſual diſtance of time made the 
public remark, that it was an act he did not 


like, and would not have ſubmitted to, 


but fot reaſons of ſtate, Soon after, the 


Marquis of Dorſet was releaſed from his 


confinement, and without any examination 
or enquiry into his conduct. At that time 


alſo, Henry ſent an ambaſſador to the Pope, 
acquainting him with his marriage, inform- 


ing him, that like another Aneas he had 
happily paſſed through all his difficulties, 
thanking his Holineſs for the honour he 
did him in ſending an ambaſſador to be pre- 
ſent at his nuptials, and making him a ten- 


der of his perſon and his forces upon all 


occaſions. 
The ambaſſador, in 4 himſelf to 


the Pope, ſurrounded by his Cardinals, ex- 


tolled the King and Queen beyond meaſure, 


but at the ſame time paſſed ſo many en- 


comiums on his Holineſs, that he was very 
| honourably 
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honourably entertained ; for Innocent was ſo 
conſcious of his unprofitableneſs to the 
Chriſtian world, that he was not a little 
flattered in hearing himſelf ſo well ſpoken 
of. He obtained alſo from the Pope-a very 
juſt and honourable Bull, rectifying the 
abuſes of ſanctuary, by which the King had 
been much hurt. 

He firſt ordained, that if any ſanctuary- 
man did by night or otherwiſe get out of 
ſanctuary privily, and commit miſchief and 
treſpaſs, and then return again, he ſhould 
loſe the benefit of ſanctuary for ever after; 
next that, however, the perſon of a ſanctu- 
ary- man might be protected from his credi- 
tors, yet his goods out of ſanctuary ſhould 
not; and laſtly, thatyf any took ſanctuary 
in cales of treaſon, the King might appoint 
him keepers to look to him in ſanctuary. 

Henry alſo, for the better ſecuring his 
country againſt mutinous and diſaffected 
ſubjects, of which the realm was full, had, 
before he left Newcaſtle, ſent an ambaſſador 
to James III. King of Scotland, to treat and 
conclude a peace with him. It 1s not that 
Henry feared hoſtilities in that quarter, b 
he wiſhed to be upon good terms with 

7 him 
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Fames, leit his enemies ſhould take ſhelter 
beyond the Tweed. The anibafladors were 
Richard Fox, Biſhop of Exeter, and Sir Rich- 
ard Edgecomb, Comptroller of the Houſe- 
hold, who were honourably received. But 
the King of Scotland, labouring under a 
ſimilar misfortune with Henry, that. of 
having diſcontented ſubjects apt to riſe in 
febellion; though he wiſhed to make a peace 
with the King of England, yet finding his 
nobility averſe to it, and not daring to diſ- 
pleaſe them, he could only cofclude a truce 
with them for ſeven years, promiſing how- 


ever privately that it ſhould be renewed 


from time to time, during the two Kings 

lives. | 
Hitherto Henry had been employed in 
ſettling his affairs at home: but about this 
time an event took place that called his 
thoughts abroad. Charles VIII. the French 
King, by the virtue and good fortune of his 
two immediate predeceflors, Charles the 
Seventh his grandfather, and Louis the 
Eleventh his father, came to the crown at a 
time, when the kingdom was iu a more 
flouriſhing condition than it had been for 
many years before; thoſe provinces of 
D Anjou, 
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Anjou, Normandy, Provence, and Burgundy, 
which had anciently been portions of the 
crown, but afterwards diſſevered; and only 
held in homage, were now added to it again. 
There remained only Bretagne to be re- unit- 
ed, to reſtore France to its ancient bound- 
aries. | 
King Charles was not a little ambitious to 
re-purchaſe and re-annex that Duchy. Hav- 
ing newly ſtepped into the throne, he was, 
in ſome meaſure, guided by his father's de- 
terminations ; for Lewis XI. followed gene- 
rally his own opinion, and had but few 
able men about him; and Lewis always 
diſliked the deſigns of Henry, and had an eye 
conſtantly upon Bretagne. There were 
many circumſtances that fed Charles's ambi- 
tion with apparent hopes of ſuccefs. The 
Duke of Bretagne old, lethargic, and ſerved 
by mercenary counſellors, father only of 
two daughters, the one ſickly and not like- 
ly to live ; King Charles himſelf in the flower 
of his age, the ſubjects of France well-train- 
ed for war, and he at peace with all the 
neighbouring princes. As for thoſe who 
might oppoſe- his enterprize he thought 
little of; for Maximilian King of the Ro- 
mans, 
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mans, his rival as well for the duchy as the 


daughter, was feeble in means, and Henry 
of England not only under ſome obligations 
to him for favours and benefits; but buſted 
with troubles at home. "There was alſo a 
ſpecious pretext for waging war with 
Bretagne, the Duke having received and 
ſuccoured Louis Duke of Orleans, and other 
of the French nobility, who had taken arms 
againſt their King. All theſe things con- 
ſidered, Charles reſolved upon that war, 
knowing well that if Henry did not oppoſe 
him from political yiews, to prevent the 
growing greatneſs of France; or from grati- 
tude to the Duke of Bretagne for former 
favours in the time of his diſtreſs, he had 
nothing to fear. He therefore had no ſoon- 
er heard that victory had again ſettled Henry 
upon his throne, but he ſent ambaſſadors to 

him to ſolicit his aſſiſtance, or at leaſt to 
requeſt that he would ſtand neutral. Theſe 
ambaſſadors found the King at Le:cefter, and 
delivered themſelves to this effect, They 
firſt gave Henry to underſtand, that Charles 
their maſter had been a little before ſucceſs- 
ful againſt Maximilian, in recovering from 
him certain towns ; this was told rather as 
| D 2 in 
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in confidence, as if the French King did not 
conſider him as a formal confederate, but ag 
one that had part in his affections and for- 
tune, and to whom he took pleaſure in 
communicating his affairs. After this com- 
pliment, and ſome congratulation on Henry's 
victory, they proceeded to their buſineſs, 
declaring that their maſter was under a 
neceſſity of enteting into a war with the 
Duke of Bretagne, for having received and 
ſuccoured thoſe who were declared traitors 
and enemies to his perſon and ſtate, That 
thoſe who fled to him for refuge were not 
mean, diſtreſſed, and calamitous perſons, 
but men of great rank; it being evident that 
they catne not there to protect their own 
fortunes but to invade his, the principal 
perſon being the Duke of Orleans, the firſt 
Prince of the blood, and the ſecond perſon 
in France; that ſuch war therefore was 
rather on their maſter's part a defenſive one, 
than one that was enſive, it not being the 
firſt blow given that made a war an invaſive 
one, but the firſt provocation or firſt prepara- 
tion; nay, that this war ſhould be conſi- 
dered rather as a ſuppreſſion of rebels than 
a war with a juſt enemy, where the caſe is, 

| that 
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that his ſubjects traitors, have been well 
received by the Duke of Bretagne his hom- 
ager. That Henry knew well the bad ex- 
ample it would be, if neighbouring Princes 
ſhould patroniſe and protect rebels againſt 
the law of nations and leagues. That their 
maſter was not inſenſible that Henry had 
been beholden to the Duke of Bretagne 
in his adverſity; as they were perſuaded 
Henry would not forget alſo the readineſs of 
their maſter in aiding him when the Duke 
of Bretagne, or his mercenary counſellors, 
failed him, or would have betrayed him: 
that there was a great difference between 
the favour he had received from the King of 
France and thoſe from the Duke of Bretagne ; 
the Duke might have in view utility and 
bargain, whereas their maſter could haye 
ated only from ſincere affection; for had 
his conduct been meaſured by the line of 
policy, it had been better for his affairs, 
that a tyrant ſhould have reigned in Eng- 
land, troubled and hated; than a Prince 
whoſe virtues could not fail to render him 
great and powerful, whenever he ſhould be- 
come thorough maſter of his concerns; but 
whatever obligations Henry might owe to 
a D 3 | the 
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the Duke of Bretagne, yet their maſter was 
well aſſured, it would not prevent his doing 
what was juſt, nor embark him in ſo ill- 
grounded a quarrel. Therefore ſince this 
war, which their maſter was now going ta 
declare, was merely to deliver himſelf from 
dangers that hung over him ; he hoped the 
King · of England would ſhew the ſame 
affection to the preſervation of the French 
King's eſtate, as the French King had ſhewn 
to the King of England's acquiſition of his 
kingdom. At leaſt, that according to the 
inclination for peace which Henry had eyer 
profeſſed, he would look on and ſtand.. 
neutral, for that their maſter could not with 
reaſon . preſs him to take part in the war, 
being but ſo newly ſettled and recovered 
from inteſtine ſeditions. But, with reſpect 
to re-annexing the duchy of Bretagne to the 
crown of France, the ambaſſadors ſaid not a 
word, conſcious that it would make againſt 
them; but, on the other hand, gave the 
fubject a freſh turn, by aſſuring Henry that 
their maſter meant to marry the daughter 
of Maximilian; by amuſing him with their 
maſter's deſign to recover his right to the 
kingdom of Naples, by an expedition in 

+ perſon 
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perſon, thrown out to remove from Henry 
any jealouſies he might have of the King of 
France's deſign upon Bretagne, otherwiſe! 
than merely to quench that fire, which 
he feared might ſpread into his own king - 
dom, 

Henry, after advice taken with his Coun- 
eil, gave the ambaſſadors an anſwer; firſt 
returning their compliment, by ſaying, he 
was happy to learn that the French King 
had recovered the towns from Maximilian. 
Then having familiarly related ſome parti- 
cular paſſages of his own adventures, and 
the victory he had lately gained, he pro- 
ceeded to the buſineſs of Bretagne, and told 
them, that the French King and the Duke 
of Bretagne were the two perſons to whom 
of all men he was moſt obliged, and that he 
ſhould think himſelf very unhappy if mat- 
ters ſnould proceed to ſuch lengths between 
them, that he ſhould not be able to acquit 
himſelf in gratitude towards them both; and 
that there was no means for him, as a 
Chriſtian King, and a common friend to 
both, to ſatisfy all obligations both to God 
and man, but to offer himſelf as a mediator” 
of peace between them, by which he did 
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not doubt but that their King's eſtate and per- 
ſon would be preſerved with more ſafety and 
leſs envy than by a war ; and that he would 
ſpare no coſt or pains; nay, that he would 
go upon a pilgrimage, if neceſſary, for fa 
good a purpoſe; and concluded, that in this 
great affair, which he took much to heart, 
he would expreſs himſelf more tully by an 
embaſſage, which he would ſpeedily dif- 
patch to the French King for that purpoſe, 
In this manner were the French ambaſſadors 
diſmiſſed, Henry avoiding to underſtand any 
thing reſpecting the re-annexing of Bretagne 
to the French crown, as they had not 
mentioned! it, except in his uſe of the mu. 
envy. 

Henry was neither ſo weak nor 1 iu. 
informed, but. he ſaw through the French 
King's motive in this war, namely, that of 
adding Bretagne to the crown of France. He 
was unwilling, however, to enter into war 
with France, as he dreaded, at the preſent 
conjuncture, to put arms into the hands of 
his. own ſubjects; yet, as a prudent and 
courageous Prince, he was not ſo averſe to 
a war, but that he was reſolved to embark 
in one, rather than ſuffer Bretagne to be 

carried 
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carried by Fance, it being a duchy ſo great 
and opulent, and ſo fitly ſituated to annoy 
England either for coaſt or trade. His 
hopes however were, that the French would 
be diverted from the enterprize, partly by 
the negligence commonly imputed to them, 
eſpecially 1n the court of a young King, and 
partly by the native power of Bretagne itſelf, 
which was not ſmall ; but chiefly from the 
great party the Duke of Orleans had in the 
kingdom of France, and of courſe the means 
he had of ſtirring up civil troubles. He 
had ſome expectations too that the power 
of Maximilian, who was the French King's 
rival in this purſuit, would either interrupt 
the ſcheme or bring about a peace. But 
Henry was deceived, as it will hereafter 
appear. He immediately diſpatched to 
France, Chriſtopher Urſwick, his chaplain, 
one whom he much truſted and employed, 
and - fixing upon him becauſe he was a 
churchman, as ſuch moſt proper for an 
embaſſy of peace; giving him alſo a com- 
miſſion, that if the French King conſented 
to treat, he ſhould thence proceed to the 
Duke of Bretagne and converſe with him 
upon the ſubject. Urfavick's declaration to 

1 the 
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the French King was much the ſame as 
Henry's anſwer to the French ambafladors, 
only that he urged the receiving the Duke 
of Orleans to favour, and ſome terms of 
agreement; but Charles, on the other fide, 
* uſed a great deal of art and diſſimulation in 
this treaty, deſigning to gain time, and un- 
der a hope of peace to put off the Engliſh 
ſuccours, till by force of arms he had got 
good footing in Bretagne. His reply, there- 
fore, to Urſwick, was, that he ſhould put 
himſelf into Henry's hands, and make him 
arbiter. He willingly conſented that the 
ambaſſador ſhould go into Bretagne, and 
| know the Duke's mind upon the ſubject; 
well foreſceing that the Duke of Orleans, by 
whom the Duke of Bretagne was wholly led, 
conceiving himfelf to be.upon irreconcilable: 
terms with him, would admit of no treaty. 
of peace at all; by which mode of acting, 
he ſhould not only veil over his ambition,, 
gain the reputation of proceeding juſtly and 
moderately, but obtain the affections of the 
King of England, by committing all to his 
will; and ſhould he enter Bretagne at laſt 
with his ſword in hand, have it conceived 
that it was merely to oblige the Duke ta 
| * termy 
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terms of peace, keeping the treaty on foot 
till he ſhould be even maſter of the field. 
As the French King planned it, fo it turn- 

ed out; for when the Engliſh ambaſſador 
came to the Court of Bretagne, the Duke, 
who was ſcarcely perfect in his memory, 
left all to the Duke of Orleans, who gave 
audience to Vie, and on delivering his 
ambaſſage, made anſwer in terms rather 
high. He told him that the Duke of 
Bretagne, having been a kind of parent or 
foſter-father to the King of England in his 
tenderneſs of age and weakneſs of fortune, 
naturally looked to Henry the renown- 
ed King of England, for ſuccour rather than 
a treaty of peace, And admitting that Henry 
could forget the good offices the Duke had 
already done him, yet, he was perſuaded, 
he would in his wiſdom conſider of the fu- 
ture, how much it behoved his own ſafety 
and reputation, both abroad and at home, 
not to ſuffer Bretagne, the old confederates 
of England, to be ſwallowed up by France, 
and ſo many good ports and ſtrong towns 
upon the coaſt fall under the command of 
ſo powerful a neighbour, and ſo old an 
enemy; and therefore humbly deſired the 
| | King 
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King of England to think of this buſineſs as 
his own, 

Urfwick returned firſt to the French King, 
and related what had paſſed ; who, finding 
matters agree with his wiſhes, replicd, that 
the ambaſſador might now perceive that 
which he, for his part, had conceived before; 
namely, that conſidering in what hands the 
Duke of Bretagne was, there -would be no 
peace, but by a mixed treaty of force and 
perſuaſions, and therefore he would go with 
the one, and begged the King of England 
would not deſiſt from the other. For his 
own part, he ſtill faithfully promiſed, that 
Henry ſhould rule him in the matter of 
peace. This was accordingly repreſented ta 
Henry by Urfwick on his return, and in ſuch 
a light as if the treaty was far from being 
deſperate, .but might be taken up again at a 
more favourable hour. Upon which packets 
and diſpatches without number paſſed be- 
tween England and France ; the firſt anxious 
for the peace, the other diſſembling upon 
the occaſion. In the mean time, France in- 
vaded Bretagne with a powerful force, and 
laid fiege to Nanta; and its King, like a true 
diſſembler, * more he urged the proſecu- 
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tion of the war, the more he preſſed his 
ſolicitations for peace; inſomuch, that 
during the fiege, after many letters and 
meſſages, he ſent Bernard D' Aubigney, a 
man of good rank, to Henry, earneſtly to 
requeſt him to finiſh the buſineſs, if poſ- 
ſible. ? 
Henry being no leſs ready to renew the 
treaty, ſent three Commiſſioners for the 
purpoſe; namely, the Abbot of Abingdon, 
Sir Richard Tunſtal, and his Chaplain Urſ« 

Wick, | | 
About this time Lord Woodville, the 
Queen's uncle, ambitious. of fignalizing 
himſelf, requeſted the King's leave privily, 
to raiſe a regiment of volunteers, in order to 
aſſiſt the Duke of Bretagne; but Henry, 
though it was not deſigned that he ſhould 
appear to conſent to it, thought proper to 
deny his requeſt, or at leaſt ſeemed ſo to 
do, and laid his commands upon him not 
to ſtir upon the occaſion ; leaſt an attempt 
to ſerve one of the parties during the nego- 
tiation of a treaty, ſhould be derogatory to 
the honour of a King. But notwithſtanding 
this, Lord Woodville, whether from a ſpirit 
of oppoſition, or from an opinion that Henry 
would 
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would not diſlike it, though unwilling open - 
ly to avow it, failed ſecretly into the iſle of 
Wight, where he was Governor, raiſed 
four hundred men, paſſed over into Bretagne, 
and joined the Duke's forces, When the 
news of this tranſaction reached the Court 
of France, it ſo enraged the people, that the 
Engliſh ambaſſadors were int danger of being 
torn to pieces; but the French King, both 
to preſerve the privilege of ambaſſadors, 
and from a conſciouſneſs, that in the buſi- 
neſs of peace, he, of the two, was the 
greateſt diſſembler, forbid every ſpecies of 
injury againſt their perſons or attendants; 
either in act or in word. Preſently there 
came over an agent from Henry, to clear 
himſelf from having any concern or know- 
ledge in Lord Woodville's expedition, urging 
as the chief argument, of its being without 
his privity, that the namber of troops were 
ſo ſmall as not to carry the face of ſuccour 
by authortty, nor could much advance the 
intereſt of Bretagne. To which meſſage the 
French King gave not much credit, yet pre- 
tended to be fatisfied. The ambaſſadors 
having been likewiſe with the Duke of 
Bretagne, and found matters on no better 
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footing than before, returned to England; 
and Henry finding France not much diſpoſed 
to peace, was obliged to have recourſe to 
other expedients. | 

He took 1t for granted that the war in 
Bretagne, ov. ing to the ſtrength of the towns 
and the party engaged in it, would not 
ſpeedily be terminated; for he conceived 
that the councils of a war undertaken by 
the French King, who had no children, 
againſt the heir- apparent of France, would 
be verx faint and ſlow; beſides, it was not 


poſſible but that the kingdom of France 


muſt be embroiled with ſome troubles in 
favour of the Duke of Orleans. He concery- 
ed likewiſe that Maximilian King of the 
Romans, who was a powerful and warlike 
Prince, would throw very ſufficient ſuc- 
cours into Bretagne. Judging, therefore, 
that this buſineſs would be a work of time, 
he laid his plot accordingly. He determined 
firſt to take advantage of the diſpoſition of 
his Parliament to aid the Duke of Bretagne, 
and by ſeeming backward and lukewarm 
himſelf, let the act be theirs. He therefore 
kept up a continual treaty of peace, laying 
it down and taking it up again as occurrences 

required, 
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required. Beſides, it was a point of honour 
with him apparently to endeavour to eſtab- 
liſh peace between the two contending ' 
powers; he hoped hkewiſe to ſtrengthen 
himſelf with new alliances, which the envy 
of other ſtates, at the war of France with 
Bretagne, gave him expectations of do- 
ing; particularly with the King of Spain, 
who was of a ſimilar diſpoſition with him 
ſelf, and alſo with Maximilian, who was 
particularly intereſted. So in fact, he 
promiſed himſelf both nioney, honour, and 
friends, and peace in the end. But the 
King was deceived here in two points ; for 
though he had reaſon to conceive that the 
French Councils would be cautious of urging 
their King to war with the heir-apparent, 
yet he did not conſider that Charles was not 
guided by any of the principal nobility, 
but by men of low extraction, wha would 
find it their intereſt to give ſuch adventurous 
advice, as no great or wiſe man durſt or 
would. And as to Maximilian, he was far 
from being fo powerful as was ſuppoſed. 
After conſultation with the ambaſſadors, 
who brought Henry no other news than 
what he before expected, (though he would 


not 
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hot ſeem to know it till then ) he ſummon- 
ed his Parliament, and by his Chancellor 
Morton, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, addrefled 
them to this effect 


cc My Lords and Gentlemen, 

«© Our Sovereign Lord the King hath 
commanded me to lay before you the 
cauſes that have induced him to ſummon 
this Parliament. N 

« His Grace doth firſt acquaint you, that 
he hath a thankful remembrance of the 
affection and loyalty you have ſhewn him 
at your laſt meeting in the eſtablithment 
of his throne; as well freeing and dif- 
charging his friends, as puniſhing His 
enemies, more than he could have well 
expected. He takes this in ſuch good 
part, that he has determined to adviſe 
with and conſult you in all publick af- 
fairs, whether at home or abroad. 

« He hath called you together, there- 
fore, for two reaſons; matter of buſineſs 
abroad, and government at home. 

« You, no doubt, have heard, that the 
French King is at war with the Duke 
of Bretagne. His — is now before 

| E Nants, 
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' Nants, the principal city of that Duchy. 
Of courſe you may gueſs at his views, 
by attempting the ſtrongeſt place, firſt. 
In defence of this war, he alledges that 
the Duke of Bretagne has. entertained and 
ſuccoured the Duke of Orleans, and other 
of his enemies. Whether this be the 
true caſe or not, it is not for him to ſay. 
Both parties have at different tunes ſol- 
licited his Grace's aid. The French 
have ſollicited his aid or neutrality; the 
the Duke of Bretagne his aid ſimply. His 
- Grace, as a Chriſtian prince, has offer- 
ed himſelf as a mediator between them. 
The French King ſeems diſpoſed to treat, 
but will not ſtay the proſecution of the 
war; and as to the people of Bretagne, 
though they deſire, peace moſt, ſeem to 
hearken to it leaſt; not through obſti- 
nacy or ſelf-confidence, but, as the war 
continues, upon matters of diſtruſt. _ So 
that his Grace, after much pains and 
care to bring about a peace, not being 
able to ſtay the proſecution of the war on 
the one hand, nor diſtruſt, owing to that 
proſecution on the- other, has dropped 

the 
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the negociation, deſpairing of its ſuc-— 
ceſs. - | 

For the better underſtanding of this mat- 
ter, the King hath commanded me to ſay 
ſomething to you from him of the perſons 
concerned in this buſineſs; and ſomething 
of the conſequences likely to occur to this 
kingdom, making however no concluſions 
till he has firſt received your counſel and 
advice. 

« Firſt then for his Grace himſelf, who 
is the principal object you are to conſider. 
His Grace doth profeſs it to be his true and 
conſtant wiſh to reign in peace; but he 
commands me to ſay, he will neither buy 
that peace with diſhonour, nor take it at 
great intereſt of danger; but ſhall eſteem it 
a good change, ſhould God pleaſe to convert 
the inteſtine . troubles and ſeditions of this 
country into an | honourable foreign war. 
With reſpect to the French King, and the 
Duke of Bretagne, his Grace is pleaſed to 
ſay, that of all his friends and allies, they 
are men to whom he is moſt indebted; the 
one having protected him from the hand of a 
tyrant, the other having aſſiſted him in the 
recovery of his kingdom. So that by nature 
E 2 his 
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his affection to both is equal. And, as you 
may have heard that he was obliged to fly 
from Bretagne to France, he begs it may be 
underſtood, that it was not through fear 6f 
being betrayed, nor has he the leaſt reflection 
to throw on the Duke of man on that 
account. 
gut however theſe matters may intereſt 
his Grace in particular, he is thoroughly 
ſenſible that the ſafety and welfare of His 
loving ſubje&s is a tye of a much higher 
nature, arid do ſuperſede even theſe his ob- 
ligations of gratitude, otherwiſe then ſhould 
he be compelled to take part in the wat, 
he, ſhall do it without either n or 
ambition: | 

Next is to the conſequetices likely t to o- 
cur to this kingdom. This depends upon 
the French King's intentions; for if he his 
no other view than to bring his ſubjects to 
reaſon and ſubmiſſion, we have nothirig to 
do with it; büt, if it be his purpoſe, of if 
it be tiot his purpoſe, yet if it ſhould follow, 
that Bretagne ſhould become a province of 
France, then it is worthy conſideration, 
how far 1t may affeck England, ds well in 
the additional power it may throw into the 
ſcale 
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fcale of France, by an encreaſe of maritime 
ſtrength, as in depriving this country of 
one of its beſt friends. For whereas this 
realm was not long ſince powerful upon the 
continent, both in territory and alliance, 
through the confederacy of Burgundy and 
Bretagne; as the former is loſt to us, being 
now. dependant on France and Auftria ; 
ſhould the other become ſubje&t to France 
alſo, this Iſland muſt remain confined by 
the ſea, and he girt about by the coaſt 
countries of two mighty monarchs. 

6 But whatever may be the French King's 
intent, ſhould Bretagne be carried and ſwal - 
lowed up by France, as the world conceives 
it will; it will be a dangeraus precedent to 
other ſtates, that the lefler ſhould fall a 
prey to the greater. This may be the caſe 
of Scotland to England; of Portugal to Spain; 
of the ſmaller eſtates of 7aly to the larger, 
and equally ſa of Germany; as if ſome of 
you, Gentlemen of the Commons, could 
not dwell ſafely in the neighhourhood af 
theſe great Lords. And this precedent will 
be chiefly laid to the King's charge, as be- 
ing moſt intereſted and moſt able to prevent 
it. But then, on the other ſide, there is ſo 

or fair 
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fair a pretext on the French King's part (a 
pretext never wanting to power,) that the 
danger Franc is in from ſo potent a neigh- 
_ bour, makes this enterprize rather a work 
of neceſſity than ambition; that it almoſt 
reconciles us to the expedient, eſpecially 
as the example of that which is done in a 
man's own defence, cannot be dangerous, 
becauſe it is in the power of another to avoid 
it, But all this buſineſs the King ſubmits 
to your mature conſideration, and on that 
he purpoſes to rely,” | 

This was the ſubſtance of the Loed Chan- 
cellor's ſpeech on the ſubject of Bretagne; 
for the King had commanded him' ſo to 
mention it, as to urge his Parliament to 
enter into it, without making any expreſs 
declaration himſelf, | | 


The Chancellor went on: 

« As to what concerns the government 
at home, his Grace hath commanded me to 
fay, that for the ſmall time he has reigned, 
he thinks there never was any King had 
greater or juſter cauſe both to rejoice and 
lament than he hath had; tp rejoice in the 
remarkable favours i it hath pleated Almighty 

| Gad 
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God to beſtow upon him, by giving him a 
kingdom, and aſſiſting him againſt his ene- 
mies, and alſo in bleſſing him with ſo many 
obedient and affectionate ſubjects and ſer- 
vants, who have never failed to give him 
faithful counſel, and ſtand up in his de- 
fence. But then he hath alſo reaſon to la- 
ment, that it hath not pleaſed God to ſuffer 
him to ſheath his ſword, (which he has 
ardently wiſhed, except in the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice,) but that hg has been under 
a neceſſity of drawing it often againſt rebels 
and traitors, whoſe deſtruction however 
hath fallen on their own heads. 

His Grace is ſorry to obſerve, that it is 
not the blood fpilt_in the field, that will 
fave blood in this city; nor is it the 
Marſhal's ſword that will fet this kingdom 
in perfect peace. To ſtop the ſeeds of ſedi- 
tion and rebellion 'in the beginning, it 1s 
neceſſary to deviſe and enact ſome good and 
wholeſome laws againſt riots, unlawful af- 
ſemblies, and all combinations and confede- 
racies of the peoplez to provide againſt 
which, his Grace recommends to the 
wiſdom of his Parliament, and truſts they 

| E 4 will 
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will pay that regard to the ſubjeRt as the 
nature of times do call for. 

“And it being his Grace's defire, that 
this peace in which he hopes to govern and 
protect you, may not be fruitleſs, but pra- 
ductive of riches, wealth, and plenty, he 
begs you to take into conſideration the 
trade and manufactures of this country, and 
that you will repreſs, as far as poſſible, all 
uſurious and unlawful commerce; that his 
ſubjects may be uſefully employed i in arts 
and manufactures, that idleneſs may be 
diſcouraged, and as little expended for 
foreign merchandize as can be avoided ; and 
that you will not reſt here, but take care 
that whatever merchandize ſhall be i import- 
ed into this country, ſhall be employed in 
aur manufactures here, that the ballance of 
trade may never be againſt us. 

And laſtly, his Grace being well aſſur- 
ed, that you would not have him poor who 
wiſhes you rich, has no doubt but that you 
will take proper ſteps to ſupport and in- 
creaſe his revenue, and ſupply him with 
ſuch aids as the neceſſity of the times may 
require; eſpecially: as you muſt be convinced, 
his Grace is frugal of the money entruſted 

ta 
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to him, and is but in effect a ſteward for the 
public. As king doms, therefore, grovy 
more and more in greatnefs, according to 
the attention paid them, he truſts you will 
find it expedient to purſue meaſures proper 
to that end, and that you will not leave 
him with an empty purſe. This is all, my 
Lords and Gentlemen, I have to ſay, and 
with it had been in my power to have ex- 
preſſed it in better terms: where I have 
been deficient, your wiſdom and good 
affections will ſupply, I pray God bleſs 
your undertakings. 
There being a ſpirit of emulation between 
France and England, it was no very difficult 
matter to bring over the Parliament to this 
- buſineſs ; eſpecially as the late growth of 
the French monarchy had created envy; and 
as it was dangerous to ſuffer the French to 
make any nearer approaches to England, by 
the acquiſition of a province, ſo full of ſea- 
ports as Bretagne, and of courſe ſo capable 
of annoying England by invaſion or interrup- 
tion of its commerce. 'The Parliament took 
it up alſo on the point of oppreſſion; far 
though the French ſeemed to ſpeak reaſon- 
ably upon the matter, yet arguments with a 
multitude 
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multitude are ever too weak, where ſuſpi - 
cion has gained ground. For this reaſon, 
they adviſed the King to take part with the 
Duke of Bretagne, and ſend him ſuccour 
immediately, and granted his Majeſty a 
ſubſidy for this purpoſe. But Henry, will- 
ing to preſerve a decency towards the French 
King, to whom he profeſſed himſelf oblig- 
ed, and deſirous indeed rather to ſhew an 
appearance of war than to make it, ſent 
freſh ambaſſadors to make Charles acquaint- 
ed with the determination of the Parliament, 
and to requeſt again that he would deſiſt 
from hoſtilities; or if war muſt follow, to 
defire him to take it in good part, in caſe, 
at the inſtance of his people, he ſhould ſend 
the Duke of Bretagne ſuccour, proteſting 
nevertheleſs, that to ſave all treaties and 
laws of friendſhip, he ſhould limit his 
forces merely to the aid of Bretagne, in no 
wile to ſhew themſelves hoſtile to France, 
otherwiſe than whilſt they kept poſſeſſion 
of any part of Bretagne. But ere this formal 
embaſlage arrived, the Duke had received a 
great blow; for near the town of St. Alban 
in Bretagne, a battle had taken place, 
wherein the Duke' s forces were overthrown, 

and 
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and the Duke of Orleans and the Prince of 
Orange taken priſoners, with the loſs of 
6000 men killed, among whom were Lord 
Woodville, and almoſt all his ſoldiers. The 
French loſt 1,200, with their leader James 
- Galeet, a great commander. | 
When the news of this battle reached 
England, Henry, who had no further pre- 
tence for continuing his treaty, and now 
ſaw that Bretagne was likely to be loſt, 
diſpatched with all poſſible ſpeed his ſuc- 
cours into that province, which he did un- 
der the .command of Robert Lord Brook, to 
the number of 8000 choſen and well-armed 
men. Having a fair wind they ſoon diſem- 
barked in Bretagne, joined themſelves with 
thoſe forces that remained after the defeat, 
marched ſtraight towards the enemy, and 
encamped cloſe by them. The French wiſe- 
ly making the moſt of their victory, and 
well acquainted with the ſpirit of the Eng- 
liſb, then freſh in the field, kept within 
their trenches, being ſtrangly lodged, and 
determined not to offer battle: but, in the 
mean while, to harraſs and weary the Eng- 
ſt they attacked them occaſionally with 
| their 
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their light-horſe, and were generally worſted 
by the Engliſh archers. 

During theſe ſkirmiſhes, Francis, Duke 
'of Bretagne, died; an accident Henry 
might eaſily have foreſeen, and ought to 
have provided againſt; but his reputation 
being at ſtake, when news firſt came of the 
battle loſt, and knowing ſomething muſt be 
done, he did not take nh time to con- 
ſider. 

After the Duke's 4 the e 
perſons 1 in Bretagne, partly through error, 
and partly through a faQious diſpoſition, 
threw all into confuſion; fo that the Engliſh 
Not finding with whom to join their forces, 
diſtruſting their friends, and fearing their 
enemies, as the winter was begun, returned 
home, having been in Bretagne five months. 
So that the battle of St. Alban, the death 
of the Duke, and the return of the Engliſh, 
were, after ſome time, the cauſe of the loſs 
of that duchy ; which was conſidered by 
ſome, as an error in Henry's judgment; and 
by all, as the misfortune of his times. 
But though this temporary aſſiſtance of 
| the E 5 parliament turned out ineffectnal, 
| they 
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they paſſed ſome good and wholeſome laws 
which continue to this day. 

The authority of -the Star Chamber was 
confirmed in certain cafes by act of parlia- 
ment. * This was ſettled to eſtabliſh the 
peace bf the country. Henry's next care was 
to provide for the peace of his houſe, and the 
ſecurity of his great officers and counſellors. 
For this purpoſe it was enacted, that if any 
-of the King's ſervants under the degree of a 
Lord, ſhould conſpire the death of any of 

the King's council, or Lords of the realm, it 
ſhould be capital. This ftrange law was 
\ ſuppoſed to have been brought in by the 
Lord Chancellor, who being a ſtern and 
" haughty man, and finding he had ſome 
enemies at court, thus provided for his own 
ſafety ; concealing the particularity of it in 
a general law, by extending its privilege to 
all other counſellors and peers ; and yet not 
daring to make it more general; than to the 
King's ſervants ; leaſt it'ſhould give offence 
to the Commons, who might think their 
ancient liberty invaded, if the 1 in any 


* This _- been ſince aboliſhed, of conrll Lord St. Alban's 
commendations of it are omitted. + 
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caſe of felony, ſhould be confidered as the 
deed: and yet the reaſon which the act holds 
forth (namely, that he who conſpireth the 
death of Counſellors, may be thought indi- 
rectly to conſpire the death of the King 
himſelf) is not confined to the King's ſer- 
vants, but reſpects all ſubjects indifferently. 
It ſeemed, however, ſufficient to anſwer the 
Lord Chancellor's purpoſes at that time; 
though he lived to need a general law, be- 


coming afterwards as odious to che country, 


as he was then to the court. 
From the peace of the King's houſe, 
Henry's care extended to the peace of 


private houſes and families; for there was 
an excellent moral law paſſed, to make the 
taking and carrying away women forcibly 
and againſt their will (except female wards 


and bond women) capital: the parliament 


wiſely and juſtly conceiving that obtaining 
the poſſeſſion of women by force (however 


their aſſent might follow afterwards by al- 
lurements) was in fact a rape, becauſe the 
firſt force drew in all the reſt. f 

There was alſo another law for peace in 
general, and for the ſuppreſſion of murder 


and manſlaughter, and was an amendment 


: of 
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of the common law : it. was this, that where- 
as by the common law the King's ſuit, in 
caſe of homicide, did expect the year and the 
day allowed to the party's ſuit, by way of 
appeal; and that it was found by experience 
that the party was many times compound- 
ed with, and often wearied with the ſuit, 
ſo that in the end ſuch ſuit was dropped, 
the matter in a manner forgotten, and there- 
by proſecution by indictment (which is ever 
beſt, flagrante crimme) neglected; it was or- 
dained, that the ſuit by indictment might 
be taken as well at any time within the 
year and the day, as after; but without pre- 
judice to the party's ſuit. 

Henry began alſo, as well in wiſdom as in 
juſtice, to abridge the privilege of clergy, 
ordaining that clerks convicted, ſhould be 
burned in the hand, that they might not 
only feel corporal puniſhment, but carry 
about with them a brand of infamy. But on 
account of this good act, he was afterwards 
cenſured, by Perkin's proclamation, as an 
execrable breaker of the rites of holy 
church. 

Another law was made for the peace of 
the country, by which the King's officers 
, and 
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and farmers were to forfeit. their places and 
holds, in caſe of unlawful retainer, or 
partaking in riots and unlawful affems 
blies. 

Theſe were the javes mode for repreſſin ing 
of force, which the temper of the times re- 
quired, and they were ſo prudently formed, 
as to be found fit for ſacceeding times. 

This parliament alſo paſſed many good 
and politick laws againſt uſury, improper 
diſcount, and exchange of money; alſo for 
the ſecurity of the cuſtoms, and for the em- 
ployment of procedures of foreign merchan- 
dize, brought in by merchant-ſtrangers upon 
the natural merchandize of this country; to- 
gether with ſome laws of leſs import- 
e *:;, 

But though the laws mado in that 1 
ment were ſalutary, yet the ſubſidy they 
granted, was not ſo. For when the com- 
miſſioners entered into the taxation of the 
ſubſidy in Yorkbire, and the bithoprick of 
Durham, the people mutinied, . and declared 
openly, that they had endured, of late years, 
a thouſand miſeries, and neither could nor 
would pay the ſubſidy. This did not pro- 
ceed from any preſent neceſſity, but from 

9 the 
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the humour of thoſe counties, where the 
memory of King Richard was ſo freſh, as 
to rankle in the people, when any thing 
occurred which they diſſixked. The com- 
miſſioners referred this matter to the Earl of 
Northumberland, who was the principal per- 
ſon in authority in that quarter. He im- 
mediately wrote up to court, repreſenting to 
the King, the mutinous diſpoſition of the 
people round him, and praying his direc- 
tions. Henry wrote back peremptorily, that 
he would not have one penny of what the 
parliament had granted him abated, leſt it 
ſhould encourage and induce other counties 
to expect a like mitigation ; but chiefly, be- 
cauſe he would never ſuffer the' people to 
fruſtrate the authority of parliament, where- 
in their votes and conſents were included. 
On receiving this letter the Earl aſſembled 
the principal juſtices and freeholders of the 
country, and addreſſing them in that im- 
perious language in which the King had 
written to him, (which indeed was not 
neceſſary, as a harſh buſineſs had unfortu- 
nately fallen into the hands of a harſh man) 
it not only irritated the people, but led 
them to conceive, by this haughty delivery 
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of the King's meſſage, that the Earl was 
himſelf the author or principal perſuader of 
the meaſure; ſo that the common people 
roſe, aſſaulted the Earl in his houſe, and 
put him and many of his ſervants to death. 
The matter reſted not here, for the people 


chuſing Sir ahn Egremond for their leader, 


Who was a factious man, and had long born 


the King no good will; and being animated 


alſo by a low fellow, one John a-Chamber, a 


very firebrand, who had great influence 
among the vulgar, roſe in open rebellion, 


and gave out in direct terms that they would 
oppoſe the King, and contend with him for 
the maintenance of their liberties. a 
When the King was informed of this new 
inſurreftion (which like a fever humbled 


him annually) he made light of it according 


8 cuſtom; and fent Thomas Earl of Surry, 
m he had lately not only releaſed from 

the ower and pardoned, but had alſo gra- 
kiouſiy received, with a ſufficient force to 
ſuppreſs it. He came up with the chief 
band of rebels, gave them battle and defeat - 
ed them. John a Chamber, their leader, was 
'taken priſoner, and as for Sir John Egremond, 
he fled into Flanders - to the - Ducheſs' of 
Burgundy, 
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Burgundy, whoſe palace was the ſanctuary 
and receptacle of all traitors againſt the 
King. John a Chamber was executed at York 
in a kind of ſtate, for he was hanged upon 
a gibbet, raiſed a ſtage higher in the midſt 


of a ſquare gallows, as a greater traitor than 


ordinary, whilſt a number of his men that 
were his chief accomplices, were hanged 
upon the lower ſtory round about him: the 


reſt were pardoned. Nor did Henry himſelf 


omit his cuſtom of being perſonally preſent, 


making good his word when he heard of 


a rebellion, that he defired but to ſee the 


rebels; and though in his journey towards 


them, he heard of their defoat, yet he went 


on as far as Tor, to pacify and quiet the 
.country : that done, he returned to London, 


leaving the Earl of Surry as his Lord lieu- 
tenant, and Sir Richard Tunſtal as his princi- 
pal commiſſioner, to levy the ſubſidy, which 
he collected to the laſt farthing. 

About the ſame time that the King loſt Wh 


good ſervant in the Earl of Northumberland, | 
he loſt alſo a faithful friend and ally in 


James III. King of Scotland. For this unfor- 


tunate Prince, after a long ſmothered diſ- 
content and hatred of many of his principal 
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nobility and people, breaking forth at times 
in tumults and ſeditions, was ſo far diſtreſſ, 
ed by them, that having taken arms, they 
ſurpriſed the perſon of his ſon, partly by 
Force, and partly by threats that they would 
_ otherwiſe deliver up the Kingdom to Henry 
of England. Upon which James (finding 
himſelf too weak to oppoſe them) applied to 
Henry, to the Pope, and to the King of 
France, for their interference. The Kings 
Accordingly interpoſed their mediation in a 
-princely manner; not only by way of re- 
queſt and perſuaſion, but alſo by way of me- 
nace and proteſtation; declaring, that in 
their opinion King James's cauſe was the 
common cauſe of all Kings, for if ſubjects 
were ſuffered to give laws to their ſovereign, 
there would be an end of all government; 
of courſe, if they did not deſiſt, they would 
reſent it and revenge it. But the rebels, 
who had ſhaken off the greater yoke of 
; obedience, had alſo caſt away the leſſer tye 
of reſpect, and rage prevailing above fear, 
they anſwered, that there was no talking of 
peace, except the King would reſign his 
erownu. No treaty, therefore, of accommo- 
en en place, it came to a battle at 
tion 2 1 Bannochſourn 
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' Banneckſburn by Strivelin, in which King 


Fames, tranſported with wrath and juſt in- 
dignation, incautiouſly fighting and preci- 
pitating the charge, before his whole num- 
bers came up to him, was, notwithſtanding 
the expreſs injunctions of his ſon to the con- 
trary, ſlain in the purſuit, having fled to a 


mill ſituated in the field where the battle 


was fought. | 

The Pope's ambaſſy was ſent by Aarian 
de Caſtello, an Italian legate, but came 
too late for the purpoſe, though the am- 
baſſador was fortunate in the appoint- 
ment. For paſſing through England, and 
being honourably entertained and received 
by King Henry, who ever treated the See of 
Rome with reſpect, he fell into favour with 
the King, and great friendſhip with Morton, 
the Chancellor; the conſequence of which 
was, that he was made biſhop of Hereford, 
and afterwards promoted to that of Bath and 
Wells. He was alſo employed in many af- 
fairs of ſtate, that related to Rome. He 
was a man of great learning, wiſdom and 
political knowledge, and having not long 
after acquired a Cardinal's hat, ſhewed his 


| gratitude to Henry, by tranſmitting from 
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time to time all the news of Laß. He was 
however, afterwards concerned in the con- 


ſpiracy with Alphonſo Petrucci and other 


Cardinals againſt the life of Pape Leo, And 
this offence ſq heinous in itſelf, was in him 
ſtill more ſo, as it did not proceed from 
malice or diſcontent, but an ambition to be 


| Pope. And in this height of impiety, there 


wanted not an intermixture of levity and 
folly, for he was taught, as was generally 
believed, to expect the Papacy by the preæ 
diction of a Soothſayer, which was, that one 


ſhould ſucceed Pope Leo, whoſe name 


ſhould be Adrian, an aged man of mean 
birth, but of great learning and wiſdom. 
By which deſcription he conceived himſelf 


to be the perſon, though the prophecy was 


fulfilled by Adrian the Fleming, the ſon of 
a Dutch brewer, Cardinal of Torto/a and 
preceptor to Charles the Fifth: he not 
changing his Chriſtian name, was afterwards 
called Adrian the Sixth, 

"Theſe things happened in the year 14893 
but in the end of the year before, Henry had 
called his parliament again, not on any par- 
ticular buſineſs of ſtate, but to paſs a few 
more ſalutary laws: besides, finding by the 

inſurrection | 
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inſurrection in the North, that the late ſub- 
ſidy had created diſcontent among the 
people, he was in hopes of conciliating their 
affection by ſome popular acts. His reign 
was certainly remarkable for good common- 
wealth laws, not enacted for the preſent oc- 
caſion, but with an eye to the future, after 
the manner of legiſlators in ancient heroic 
times, who laboured to add to the happineſs 
of the people. 

Firſt, therefore, he made a 5 to ſettle his 
ſubjects in the peaceable enjoyment of their 
private poſſeſſions; ordaining, that fines 
henceforth, ſhould be final, concluding all 
ſtrangers rights; and that upon fines levied. 
and ſolemnly proclaimed, the ſubje& ſhould 
have his time of watch for five years after 
his title accrued, which if he once paſt, his 
right ſhould be bound for ever after, with 
ſome exceptions of minors, married women, 
and incompetent perſons.. 

This ſtatute did in effect but reſtore an 
antient ſtatute of the realm, which was 
itſelf only made to corroborate the common, 
law. The alteration had been by a ſtatute 
commonly called the ſtatute of Nonclaim, 
made in the time of Edward the Third. 
FS: And 
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And ſurely this law was a kind of prognoftic 
of that good peace, which fince his time, 
has, in general, continyed to this day. 

Another ſtatute of ſingular policy was 
made at this time for the encreaſe of popu- 
lation, and indeed for the ſoldiery and mili- 
ery forces of the realm. 

Encloſures at that time began to be more 
frequent, whereby arable land, which could 
not be cultivated without people and fa- 
milies, was turned into paſture; this was 
eaſily farmed by a few herdſmen, and ten- 
ancies for lives, years, and at will, (where- 
on much of the Yeomanry lived) were turned 
into demeſnes. This leſſened population, 
and of courſe occafioned a decay of Towns, 
Churches, tithes, and the like. The King 
likewiſe knew and remembered, that in con- 
ſequence of this decay, there was a diminu- 
tion of ſubſidies and taxes; for the greater 
the number of gentlemen in a diſtrict, the leſs 
the ſum of money that diſtrict can raiſe, 
To remedy this inconvenience, the King's 
wiſdom was admirable, and the parliament's 
alſo, at that time. Enclofures they would 
not forbid, for that would be check- 
ing the * of land; nor would 


they 
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they compel tillage, ſor that would have 
been to enter into a conteſt with nature, and 
utility; but they took a method to check 
theſe encloſures of paſturage, not by any 
imperious prolibition, but by conſequences. 
The ordinance was, that all farm houſes to 
which twenty acres of ground and upwards 
were annexed, ſhould be kept up for ever, 
together with a complete proportion of 
land to be uſed and occupied with them, on 
pain of ſeizure of the land itſelf, by the 
King and lords of the fee, who ſhould hold 
half the profits, till the houſes and land were 
reſtored. By this means ſuch houſes, being 
kept up, did of neceſſity enforce a dweller, 
or inhabitant; and the proportion of land 
annexed for occupation, being kept up alſo, 
made it neceſſary that ſuch inhabitant ſhould 
be above the degree of a beggar or cottager, 
and be a man of ſome ſubſtance, able to 
keep ſervants, and ſet the plough a-going. 
This was found of great benefit to the coun- 
try, as it ſupplied the ſtate with a body of 
people above penury, and enoreaſed the Veo- 
manry of the kingdom; of courſe, on the true 
principles of war, it advanced the military 
power of the ſtate. For it hath been held 


by 
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by the general opinion of men of ſound: 
judgment in war, that the principal ſtrength 
of an army conſiſts in the infantry, and to 
make good infantry, it requires men bred 
not in a ſervile ſtate, but in ſome degree of 
affluence. If therefore, a country ſhould be 
inhabited chiefly by nobility and gentry, 
and the huſbandmen and ploughmen be 
merely their labourers, or elſe mere cot- 
tagers, it may ſupply the ſtate with good 
calvalry, but very indifferent infantry. 
This is to be remarked in France and Italy, 
where in effect, the people are divided into 
nobleſſe and peaſantry; ſo that they are 
qbliged to employ mercenary troops for 
their batallions of foot. Hence it hap» 
pens that in thoſe countries, the people are 
very numerous, but the ſoldiery few. Thus 
did the King ſow Hydra's teeth, from which 
according to the fiction of the Poet, an army 
might riſe for the ſervice of the 22 
dom. 

Next for the advantage of the Navy, it 
was ordained, that wines. and brandy, from 
Geſcony and Languedoc, ſhould not be im- 
ported here, but in Engliſh bottoms ; an- 
cient laws having hitherto encouraged the 
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importation of all ſorts of merehandize, with 
a view of lowering their prices, though at 
the ſame time it was injurious to the naval 
power. | 

A ſtatute was alſo made in that parlia- 
ment, enjoining juſtices of peace to a due 
execution of their office, inviting complaints 
againſt them, and ordering a proclamation. 
compoſed for the purpoſe, to be read in open 
ſeſſions four times a year, to keep them 
vigilant; Henry's view towards the latter 
end of his reign, being as much to fill his 
treaſury by fines and forfeitures, as to have 
his laws properly enforced : on this account 
his ſtudy was to remedy a practice grown 
into uſe, of checking and ſtopping infor- 
mations upon penal laws, by procuring in- 
formations by colluſion, put in by the-con- 
federates of delinquents, to be faintly proſo- 
cuted and dropped at pleaſure, and pleading 
them in bar of thoſe informations which 
were proſecuted with effect. 

He made alſo laws for the correction of 
the mint, and to prevent the counterfeiting 
of ſuch foreign coin as was here current; 
and to keep the money within the king» 
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dom, it was ordered that no payment ſhould 
be made to merchant-ſtrangers in gold. 
Ae alſo paſſed ſtatutes for the encourage- 
ment of the woollen manufactory, and pre- 
venting the exportation of wool, and alſo 
ſtinting and limiting the prices of cloth. I take 
notice of this in particular, it having been 
very unuſual to fix prices by ſtatute on our 
home commodities, and it being a wiſe ſtep 
to ſtint the prices, rather than fix certain 
regular ones, as clothiers in this caſe, could 
manufacture their cloth accordingly. 
Various other ſtatutes were made by this 
Parliament, but theſe were the principal. 
It may be thought rather ſtrange that 1 
ſhould dwell ſo long upon the laws paſſed 
in this reign , but when it is conſidered, 
that in this the King's chief merit lay, it is 
but juſtice that 1 ſhould tell the world of it. 
It is, in my opinion, a defect in our beſt 
hiſtorians, 'that they have not fummarily 
delivered down to poſterity, the moſt me- 
morable laws that took place in the times 
of which they write, being indeed the prin- 
cipal acts of peace. For though they can' 
bo read in our law-books, yet they ferve not 
there to inform the judgment of Kings and 
miniſters, 
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miniſters, ſo well, as if entered in the hiſtory 
and portrait of the times. 

About the ſame time the King borrowed 
four thouſand pounds of the city of Lon- 
don; a ſum double what they lent before; 
both theſe ſums were regularly repaid on 


the day appointed; Henry ever chooſing 


rather to borrow before he wanted it, than 
not preſerve his credit oy a — repay- 
ment. 

Neither had the King caſt off his cares 
and hopes reſpeCting Bretagne, but, though 
his arms had been unfortunate, he wiſhed by 
ſome political ſtep to deprive the French 
| King of the fruits of his victory. For thispur- 
poſe, he encouraged Maximilian to preſs his 


ſuit with Anne the heireſs of Bretagne, and en- 


deavoured to urge him to the marriage; but 
Maximilians affairs were at that time in great 
confuſion, owing to a rebellion of his ſub- 
. jets in Flanders; eſpecially thoſe of Bruges 
and Ghent; the town of Bruges having dur- 
ing the time that Maximilian was there, 
ſuddenly riſen in arms, ſlain ſome of his 
principal officers, and taken him priſoner, 
keeping him confined till they had obliged 
him and ſome of his counſellors to take a 
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ſolemn oath to pardon all their offences, and 
never queſtion nor revenge the ſame at any 
Future time. Frederick, however, the Em- 
peror, would not ſuffer this reproach and 
indignity offered to his ſon, to paſs unno- 
ticed, but commenced a war with Flanders, 
in order to reclaim and chaſtiſe the rebels. 
Lord Ravenſtein, a principal perſon about 
Maximilian, and who had taken the oath of 


abolition with his maſter, . under a pretext 


of conſcience, though ambition was his mo- 
tive, inſtigated as ſuppoſed, and corrupted 
by France, deſerted the Emperor and Maxi- 
milian his Lord, became the head of the 
popular party, and ſeized upon the towns 
of pres and Sluys ſending for aid to Lord 
Cordes, governor of Picardy, under the 
French King, and urging him in behalf of 
France, to become protector of the united 
-towns, and by force of arms reduce the reſt. 
Cordes ready to embrace the opportunity, 
which was partly of his own contriving, 
diſpatched a much more powerful force, 
than he could ſo ſuddenly have raiſed, had 
he not waited for ſuch ſummons in aid of 
Ravenſtein and Flanders, with orders to inveſt 


the towns between France and Bruges. 


Theſe 
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Theſe forces beſieged a ſmall town called 
Dixmude, where part 'of the Flemiſh forces 
joined them. During this ſiege, Henry on 
a pretence of ſafety to the Engliſh territory 
about Calais, but in fact, through an unwill- 
ihgneſs that Maximilian ſhould ſuffer in the 
public opinion, and be therefore refuſed a 
marriage with Anne by the ſtatute of Bretagne, 
ſent over Lord Morley, with a thouſand men 
to Lord D' Aubigny, deputy of Calais, with 
private inſtructions to aſſiſt Maximilian, and 
raiſe the fiege of Dixmude. D' Aubigny 
under a pretext of ſtrengthening the Engliſh 
lines, drew out of the garriſon of Calais, 
Hammes and Guines, a thouſand men more, 
ſo that with the ſuccours under Lord Morley, 
the number was better than two thouſand. 
Which forces joining with ſome companies 
of Germans, threw themſelves into Dix- 
mude unperceived by the enemy, and paſ- 
ſing through the town, gathered ſtrength 
from ſome additional troops there lodged, 
and attacked the enemy's camp, which, from 
an opinion of too great ſecurity was negli- 
gently guarded. A bloody fight took place, 
in which the Engliſh obtained a victory, 
and, with the loſs of about one hundred 

I men, 
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men, among whom was Lord Morley, ſlew 
eight thouſand of the enemy. They took 
alſo their great cannon, with a variety of 
rich ſpoils, and carried them to Nieuport. 
This done, Lord D' Aubigny returned to 
Calais, leaving his wounded men, and a few 
volunteers at Nieuport, But Lord Cordes, 
then at pres, with a great number of men, 
hoping to recover the loſs and diſgrace of 
the defeat before Dixmude, marched to 
Nieuport, and ſat down before it; and after 
ſome days ſiege, determined to try the for- 
tune of an aſſault. He ſucceeded ſo well, 
as to take the chief tower and fort in that 
city, whereon he fixed the French banner ; 
but by the fortunate arrival of ſome freſh 
ſuccours of Archers in the haven of Nieuport, 
they were ſoon driven out again by the 
Engliſh. Lord Cordes diſcouraged at this, 
and conceiving theſe new ſuccours by their 
ſucceſs, to be great, which in fact were 
but ſmall, raiſed the ſiege, and retired. 
Owing to theſe things, the two Kings of 
England and France, were much exaſperated 
at each other, a great deal of blood having 
been ſhed on both ſides, and the idle words 

of Lord Cordes added to the animoſity ; for 
ETD. it 
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it was a common ſaying with him, that ſo 
he could take Calais from the Engliſh, he 
would be contented'to lie in Hell for ſeven 
years, | 

Henry having thus upheld tlie reputation 
of Maximilian, adviſed him now to bring his 
marriage with Bretagne to a coneluſion; 
this Maximilian accordingly did, and ſo far 
prevailed, both with the young lady and the 
principal perſons about her, that the mar- 
riage was conſummated by proxy, with a 
ceremony in thoſe parts, at that time new; 
for ſhe was not only publickly contracted, 
but ſolemnly bedded. When ſhe was in 
bed, an ambaſſador from Maximilian, in the 
preſence of ſundry perſonages, both men 
and women, put his leg, (ſtripped naked to 
the knee) within the bridal ſheets, that the 
ceremony might be thought to amount to 
a conſummation and actual knowledge. 
Maximilian upon this, who was too much 
accuſtomed to leave things when almoſt 
brought to perfection, and end them in 
imagination, and who might as well have 
bedded with her himſelf, as to have carried on 
this farce, conceiving every thing ſafe, neg- 


leQted any farther proceedings, and purſued 
G the 
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the buſineſs of the war. In the mean time 
the French King, conſulting with his cler- 
gy, and finding that thig pretended conſum- 
mation was rather an invention of the court, 
than any way valid by the laws of the church, 
went more effectually to work, and by ſecret 
emiſſaries and agents, got round the young 
lady by her female friends, and endeavoured 
to perſuade her, that her honour was no way 
concerned in this marriage, and that ſhe 
was not bound to fulfil it by any tie of re- 
ligion. This was a very difficult taſk, as 
Maximilian himſelf was not only contracted 
to this lady, but the daughter of Maximilian 
was [likewiſe contracted to King Charles. 
As for the contract with Charles, the excep- 
tions lay clear and open; Maximilian's 
daughter being under years of conſent, and 
not ſo bound by law, but a power of re- 
tracting was left to either party. But for 
the contract entered into by Maximilian with 

the lady herſelf, they could -ſcarcely get 
over, having nothing to alledge, but that 
it was done without the content of her 
ſovereign Lord, King Charles, whoſe ward 
ſhe was, and, he ſtanding in the light of her 
father, of courſe was void and null. This 

I Ef defect 
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defect, they ſaid, though it would not evacu- 
ate a marriage after cohabitation and actual 
conſummation, yet it was ſufficient to de- 
{troy the contract. With regard to the pre- 
tended conſummation, they made jeſt of it; 
ſaid it was a ſign that Maximilian was a 
widower and a cold wooer, when he could 
be ſatisfied to be a bridegroom by deputy; 
and would not put himſelf to the trouble of 
a ſmall journey, to remove all difficulties. 
The young lady, wrought upon by theſe 
arguments, finely inſtilled by ſuch perſons 
as Charles had brought over to his intereſt, 
and allured alſo by the preſent glory and 
greatneſs of the King of France, (who was 
2 young man and a bachelor) and loth to 
make her country the ſeat of a long and 
miſerable war, ſecretly agreed to accept his 
hand: during, however, this ſecret treaty 
with the Lady, to ſecure it from oppoſition 
and interruption, King Charles had-recourſe 
to. his accuſtomed art, and hoping to carry 
his marriage as he had carried the war, by 
amuſing the King of England ; ſent an am- 
baflage to Henry to treat of peace and a 
league with him. The ambafladors were 
Francis, Lord Luxemburgh, Charles Marignian 
3 G 2 — 
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and Robert Gagoren, general of the order 
of the Bonnes-hommes of the trinity. This ne- 
gociation for peace was coupled with an 
article in the nature of a requeſt, that the 
French King might with Henry's good-will, 
(according to his right of ſeigniory and 
guardianſhip) diſpoſe, as he ſhould think 
proper, of the young Ducheſs of Bretagne 
in marriage, propoſing, by a judicial pro- 
ceeding, to make void her marriage with 
Maximilian by proxy. All this while how- 
ever, the better to amuſe the world, he 
continued Maximilian's daughter in his court 
and cuſtody, ſhe having formerly been ſent 
to him, to be bred and educated in France ; 
profeſſing and giving out, that he meant to 
proceed with that match, deſiring only, with 
reſpect to the Ducheſs of Bretagne, to pre- 
ſerve his right of ſeigniory, and to give her 
in marriage to ſome ſuch ally as might de- 
pend upon him. 

When the three commiſſioners reached 
the court of England, they delivered their 
embaſſage to the King, who referred them 
to his council ; where ſome days after they 
had audience, and made their propoſition 

through 
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through the Prior of the Trinity, as the beſt 
ſpeaker, to this effect. 
« My Lords, : 

«© THE King our maſter, the greateſt 
and mightieſt King that ever reigned in 
France, ſince Charles the Great (whoſe name 
he bears), thinks it no diſparagement to his 
greatneſs this time to propound a peace, 
nay to pray a peace with the King of 
England. For this purpoſe he hath ſent us 
his commiſſioners inſtructed and enabled 
with full and ample power, to treat and 
conclude, giving us farther in charge to lay 
open his intentions, with reſpe& to ſome 
other buſineſs, I do aſſure your Lordſhips, 


it is not poſſible for you to'conceive the trus 


and cordial affection which the King our 
maſter, beareth to your ſovereign, unleſs you 
were near him as we are, He ſpeaks of 
him always with the utmoſt reſpe&; he re- 
members their firſt acquaintance at Paris, 
with great pleaſure, and never mentions the 
King of England's name, but he regrets the 
unhappineſs of crowned heads, in not being 
able to converſe occaſionally with each 
other. This affection to your King's perſon 
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and virtues, God hath no doubt put into 
the heart of our maſter for the good of 
Chriſtendom, and for purpoſes yet un- 
known to us. 'This 1s evident, inafmuch 
as he loved him equally when Earl of Rich- 
mond, as now King of England. Henee it 
is, that he covets peace and league with your 
ſovereign : but ' tis not his affection only that 
leads him to this, it is armed alfo with rea- 
ſons of . ſtate. For having an honourable 
and holy purpoſe to make a voyage and war 
in remote parts, he conſiders that it will 
be of no ſmall addition to the reputation of 
his enterprize, when it is known abroad 
that he is in good peace with all the neigh. 
bouring princes, eſpecially the King of Eng- 
land, whom he moſt eſteems : and he hopes 
this candour and openneſs will have its pro- 
per weight with him.” | | 
Give me leave, my Lords, here to fay a 
Few words, in order to remove any miſunder- 
ſtanding between your ſovereign and ours, 
reſpecting ſome late actions; which if not 
cleared, may interrupt the peace he wiſhes, 
and leave ſuſpicions of unkindneſs on either 
ſide. The actions I allude to, are thoſe of 
Bretagne and of Flanders.“ 0 
Tie Bs „With 
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With regard to Bretagne, the King, your 
ſovereign, knoweth beſt what hath paſſed. 
On our maſters” part, it was a war of neceſ- 
ſity, and though the motives of it were 
provoking to the utmoſt, yet he made that 
war with an olive-branch in his hand, 
peace being his greateſt object. Nay, he, 
from time to time, requeſted your King to 
name the conditions on which that peace 
ſhould be founded. For though both his 
honour and his ſafety hung upon thoſe con- 
ditions, he did not think them too valuable 
to entruſt them in the King of England's 
hands, Nor did our maſter, on the other 
hand, make any unfriendly interpretation of 
your King's ſending ſuccours to the Duke 
of Bretagne, knowing well that kings are 
obliged to do many things to gratify their 
people. The affair of Bretagne, however, 
is now (by the act of God) ended and over, 
and our maſter hopes it has pafled like the 
way of a ſhip in the ſea, leaving no more im- 
preſſton on the King of England's mind, 
than it hath done on his.” 

« As for the xffair of Flanders, it was a 
war of juſtice, which a good king could 
not diſpenſe with. The ſubjets of Bur- 
G4 gundy 
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gundy are ſubje&s in chief to the crown of 
France, and the duke is the homager and 
vaſſal of France. They uſed to be good ſub- 
jects, however Maximilian may have altered 
them. They fled to our King for juſtice 
and deliverance from oppreſſion. Juſtice he 
could not deny; purchaſe he did not ſeek, 

It may be unneceflary, my Lords, ta dwell 
on this, otherwiſe than to declare the ten- 
derneſs of our maſter in any thing that may 
glance on the friendſhip of England. The 
amity between the two kings (no doubt) 
ſtands entire and inviolate, and though their 
ſubjeQs* ſwords have claſhed, it affects not 
the public peace of the two crowns, it being 
a thing not unuſual in auxilliary forces of 
the beſt allies to meet and draw blood in the 
ficld, Nay many times, there are ſuccours 
of the ſame nations on both ſides, and yet 
that kingdom is not on ſuch account di- 
vided againſt itſelf.” 

It remains, myLords, that Ti 1 untq 
you a matter, which I know your Lordſhip's 
will rejoice to hear, as a circumſtance of 
more importance to the chriſtian common- 
wealth, than any thing that has happened af 
eng time, The King, our maſter, is de- 

termined 
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termined to make war with the kingdom of 
Naples; being now in the poſſeſſion of a ba- 
ſtard flip of Arragon, belonging to his ma- 
jeſty by clear and undoubted right, which if 
he did not by juſt arms ſeek to recover, he 
could neither acquit his honour nor anſwer 
it to his people, But his noble and chriſ- 
tian thoughts reſt not here; his reſolution 
and hope is, to make the re-conqueſt of 
Naples, but as a bridge to tranſport his forces 
into Greece; and not to ſpare either blood 
or expence, till either he hath. overthrown 
the empire of the Ortomans, or taken it in 


his way to paradiſe. Our maſter knoweth 


well, that this 18 a deſign that could not 
ariſe in.the mind of any king, if he did nat 


ſtedfaſtly look up unto God whoſe quarrel 


this is, and from whom cometh both the 
will and the deed. He 1s led on to this by 
the example of Henry the Fourth of England, 
(the firſt renowned King of the houſe of 
: Lancaſter; anceſtor though not progenitor to 
your King) who deſigned towards the end 
of his reign, as you better know, to make 
an expedition into the Holy - land, by the 
preſent example of that honourable and re- 
ligious war, now carried on by the King of 

' Spain, 
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Spain, for the recovery of Grenada from the 
Moors, And although this enterprize may 
ſeem vaſt and unmeaſured for our King to 
attempt by his own forces, which was once 
thought ſufficient for a conjunction of moſt 
of the chriſtian princes; yet his majeſty 
wiſely conſiders, that ſometimes ſmaller 
forces united under one command have done 
greater things, than much larger bodies 
aſſociated and leagued, which, in a ſhort 
time after their beginnings, have divided and 
diſperſed.” But, my Lords, the voice as ie 
were from heaven that calleth our mafter to 
this enterprize, is a rent at this time in the 
houſe of the Ottomans. Ido not fay, but that 
there hath been brother againſt brother in 
that houſe before, but never any that had 
refuge to chriſtian arms, as now hath Gemes, 
brother to Bajazet, the Sultan, the far 
braver man of the two, the other being be- 
tween a monk and a philoſopher, and better 
read in the Alcoran and Averrees, than cal» 
culated to wield the ſceptre of ſo warlike an 
empire. This therefore is the King our 
maſter's heroic determination for a holy war. 
And that he may carry in this buſineſs, the 
en a chriſtian . as well as of a 


great 
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great temporal monarch ; he ſets out hum- 
bly, content, for this cauſe, to beg peace at 
the hands of other chriſtian Kings. To this 
end it is rather a civil requeſt he makes to 
your King, than any eſſential part- of our 
negociation ; that as all the world knoweth 
he 1s lord in chief of the duchy of Bretagne, 
and that as the marriage of the heir, belong- 
eth to him as guardian, he may have your 
| King's conſent to diſpoſe of her in marriage, 
as he thinks proper; and make void the in- 
truded and pretended marriage of Maximilian. 
This, my Lords, is all I have to ſay, deſir- 
ing your pardon for my inſuficiency it in 
the delivery.“ 

Thus did the French Ambaſſadors, with 
great ſhew of their King's affection, and 
many ſtudied expreſſions of amity, endea- 
your to keep Henry quiet, till the marriage 
of Bretagne was paſt, and prevent him giv 
ing the French King any diſturbance, in his 
voyage to Italy. The lords of the council 
were ſilent, and replied only, that they 
pre ſumed the ambaſſadors would expect no 
anſwer, till they had reported what they had 
heard, to the King.“ Henry could not well 
tellwhat to think of the marriage of Bretagne. 


He 
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He ſaw plainly the ambition of the French 
King was, to get poſſeſſion of the duchy 
but he wondered he would bring into his 
houſe a litigious marriage, eſpecially, con- 
ſidering who was to be his ſucceſſor. Weigh- 
ing, however, one thing with another, he 
gave up Bretagne for loſt : but reſolved to 
make it a quarrel for a war: and the 
affair of Naples, as a means for peace, be- 
ing well acquainted how ſtrongly the 
King was bent upon that action. Having 
therefore adviſed with his council, he gave 
his chancellor directions to anſwer the am- 
baſſadors at the council - board, bad him ſpeak 
a language fit for a treaty, ending in a breach, 
with an eſpecial eaution not to uſe any words 
to diſcourage the voyage to Italy, Soon af- 
ter, the ambaſſadors were ſent for, and the 


Lord Chancellor addreſſed himſelf in coun» 
cil, as follows; 


„My Lords ambaſſadors, 

4 J am, by the King's command, to an- 
ſwer the eloquent declaration of you my 
Lord Prior, in a brief and plain manner, 
The King forgets not his former love and ac- 
8 with the King your maſter; of 

this 


— 


by 
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this, there needs no repetition. If it be be- 
tween them as it was, it 13 well ; if not, 
it is not words that will make it up.” 

« As to the affair of Bretagne, the King 
thinketh it rather ſtrange, that it ſhould be 
conſidered as a matter deſerving his favour, 
when it made him the inſtrument of ſurpri- 
ſing one of his beſt allies; and as to the 
marriage, he is diſpoſed to interfere, if your 
maſter would marry by the book, and not 
by the ſword.” | 

With reſpe& to the buſineſs of Flanders, 
had the ſubjects of Burgundy appealed to your 


king as their chief lord, at firſt, by way of 
ſupplication, it might have had a ſhew of 


Juſtice, but it was a new form of proceſs, 
for ſubjects to impriſon their prince firſt, 
and ſlay his officers, and then to be com- 
plainants. The king ſaith, that ſure he is, 
when he and the French king ſent to the ſub- 
jects of Scotland, (that had taken arms a- 


gainſt their king) they both ſpoke in another 


ſtyle, and did in a princely manner, ſignify 
their deteſtation of popular encroachments 


on the perſons or authority of princes, But, 
my lords ambaſſadors, the king's reply on 


theſe two matters is, that, on the one ſide, 
F he 
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he hath not received any kind of ſatis faction 
from you, concerning them; and on the 
other, that he does not ſee any reaſon to re- 
fuſe to treat of peace, if other things go hand 
in hand. As for the war of Naples, and the 
deſign againſt the Turks, the king hath com- 
amianded me expreſsly to ſay, that he wiſhes | 
the Mench King well with all his heart, and 
that he may ſucceed according to his hopes 
and honourable intentions; and whenever 
he ſhall hear that he is prepared for Greece, 
as your maſter 1s pleaſed now to ſay, that 
he beggeth a peace of him, ſo will he then 
beg of your maſter a part in that war.” | 
But now, my lords ambaſſadors, I am 
to ſpeak to you on the king's part: the king, 
your maſter, hath taught our king what to 
ſay and demand. You ſay, my lord Prior, 
that your king is reſolved to recover his right 
to Naples,, wrongfully detained from him ; 
and that, was he not to do it, he could not 
acquit his honour, nor anſwer it to his peo- 
ple. Conceive now, my lords, that the 
king our maſter ſaith the ſame thing over 
again, to you, touching Normandy, Guienne. 
Anjou; nay the kingdom of France itſelf. I 
cannot expreſs it better than in your own 
words, 
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Words. If therefore, the French king ſhall 
conſent that the king our maſter's title to 
France, (at leaſt tribute for the ſame, ) be a 
part of the treaty, the king is content to go 
on with the reſt; otherwiſe he refuſes to 
treat.“ 
The ambaſſadors, diſconcerted at this g 
mand, replied with ſome heat, ** that 
doubted not but their ſovereign's ſword wou 
be able to ſupport his ſceptre, and they 
were aſſured he neither could, nor would yield 
to any diminution of the crown of France, ei- 
ther in territory, or regality ; though ſuch 
_ were too great for them to ſpeak 
; having no commiſſion for ſo doing.“ 
The were told that the king expected no 
anſwer from them, but would forthwith, 
ſend his own ambaſſadors to the French king. 


A queſtion however was aſked them, whe- 


ther the French king would agree to have the 


diſpoſal of the marriage of Bretagne, with 


an exception and excluſion that he ſhould 


not marry her himſelf? To which the 
ambaſſadors anſwered, that it was fo far 


out of their king's thoughts, that they had 
received no inſtructions reſpecting the ſame. 
Thus were all the ambaſſadors diſmiſſed, ex- 
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cept the Prior; and were followed immedi- 
ately by Thomas Earl of Ormond, and. Thomas 
Goldenſton, Prior of Chrift Church, Canterbury, 
who were preſently ſent over into France. In 
the mean time, Lionel, biſhop of Concordia, was 
ſent as Nuncio, from Pope Alexander the ſixth 
rh Kings, to negotiate a peace between 
: for Pope Alexander finding himſelf fo 
pent and locked up by a league, and aſſocia- 
tion of the principal ſtates of Italy, that he 
could not make his way for the advancement 
of his own houſe, (which he immoderately 
thirſted after) was anxious to trouble the wa- 
ters of Italy, that he might fiſh the better, caſt- 
ing the net, not outof St. Peter's, but out of 
Borgia's bark. And doubting left the French 
king's fears of England ſhould interrupt and 
delay his voyage into Italy, diſpatched this 
biſhop to reconcile, if poſſible, the differ- 
ences between the two kings. For this pur- 
poſe he firſt repaired to the French King, and 
finding him well inclined, (as he conceived) 
purſued his journey to England, and found 
the Engliſh ambaſſadors at Calais, on their 
way towards the French King. After ſome 
conference with them, he was conveyed into 
England in an honourable manner, where he 
had audience of Henry. Though this biſhop 
of 
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of Concordia, by name, was well adapted 
to bring about a peace; nothing of the 
kind followed, for in the mean time the 
French King's deſign to marry the ducheſs 
could not longer be diſſembled. On this ac- 
count, the Exgliſb ambaſſadors, finding how 
things went, took their leave, and return 
And the Prior alſo was warned from hence! 
to quit England as ſoon as poſſible; but turn- 
ing his back, more like a pedant than an 
ambaſſador, he circulated a bitter libel a- 
gainſt the King, in Latin verſe, which the 
King took no other notice of, than cauſing 
an anſwer to be made in the ſame language, 
but in a ſtile of ſcorn and deriſion. 

About this time was born the King's ſe- 
cond ſon, Henry, who afterwards reigned 
And ſoon after followed the ſolemnization 
of the marriage between Charles and Anne, 
ducheſs of Bretagne, with whom he receiv- 
ed the dutchy-of Bretagne, as her dowry 
the daughter of Maximilian, being ſent home 


a little before. This ſo irritated her father, 


who would never believe it till it was done, 
that he loudly exclaimed againſt Char/#s, cal- 
led him the moſt perfidious man on earth, 
ſaid his marriage was compounded of adul- 
tery 
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tery and rape, and took place by the judgment 


of God; that the race of ſo unworthya perſon 
might not reign in France, but be oppoſed by 
all the world. He ſent ambafladors therefore 
to the kings of England and Spam, to in- 


cite them to war, and enter into a league 


offenſive againſt France, promiſing to aſſiſt 


them with great forces of his own. Henry, 


now in the ſeventh year of his reign, called 
a parliament, and on the day of its opening, 
addreſſed them from the throne, in this 
manner. 


« My Lords, and you, the Commons, 
When! purpoſed to make war in Bre- 
tagne, by my lieutenant, I acquainted you 
with it by my chancellor; but now that I 
mean to make war with France in perſon, I 
declare it to you myſclt. That war was to 
defend another man's right, but this is to 
recover our own. That ended by acci- 
dent, this I hope will end in victory.“ 
„The French king troubles the chriſtian 


world; that which he hath 1s not his own, 


and yet he ſeeketh more. He hath obtained 
poſleſſion of Bretagne ; he ſupports the rebels 
in Flanders, and he threatens Jaly, With. 


me 
— 
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me he hath proceeded from diſſimulation to 
neglect; and from neglect to contumely. He 
hath aſſailed our confederates ; he denies us 
tribute; in a word, he ſceks war; 16 did not 
his father, but ſought peace at our hands, 
and ſo perhaps will he, when good counſel or 
time ſhall make him ſee as much as his fa- 
ther ſaw.” | 
In the mean time, let us take advantage 
of his ambition, and let us not ſtand upon 
a few crowns of tribute or acknowledges 
ment; but by the favour of God, try out 
right for the crown of France itſelf ; remem- 
bering that we have had a French King pri- 
ſoner in England; and a king of England, 
crowned in France. Our allies are not dimi- 
niſhed ; Burgundy is in a more powerful 
hand than ever, and nevet was more 
provoked. Bretagne cannot help us, but it 
may hurt them. New acquiſitions are more 
burthen than ſtrength. The male- contents 
of his own kingdom have not been baſe, po- 
pular, nor titulary impoſtors but of a high- 
er nature. The King of Spain, not knowing 
where the French King's ambition will ſtop, 
will certainly join us. Our Holy Father, 
the Pope, likes no Tramontanes in Haly. 
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But, however it be, the circumſtance of 
allies, is rather to be thought of, than reck- 
oned on; for God forbid, that England ſhould 
need any ſecond to bring France to reaſon.” 
At the battles of Creſſp, Poictiers, and A- 
gincourt, we ſtood alone. France is populous, 
but hath but few ſoldiers. They have no 
good infantry :- ſome good horſe they have, 


but thoſe are leaſt fit for a defenſive war, 


where the actions are in the choice of the 
aſſailants. It was our diſcord only that loſt 
us France; and by the power of God, it is 
the good peace which we now enjoy, that 


will recover it. God hath hitherto bleſſed 


my ſword. During the time I have reign- 
ed, I have weeded out my bad ſubjects, and 
tried my good. My people and I Know 
each other, and this breeds confidence. And 
ſhould there be any bad blood left in the 


kingdom, an honourable foreign war would 


either vent it, or purify it. In this great 
buſineſs, let me have your advice and aid. 
If any of you were to make your ſon a 


Knight, you might have aid of your tenants 


by law. This concerns the knighthood of 
which I am father, and bound, not only to 
maintain it, but advance it, But for the ex- 


PENCE 
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pence of the war, let it not be taken from 
the poorer ſort ; but from thoſe to whom 
the benefit of the war may redound. France 
is no wilderneſs, and I; that profeſs good 
huſbandry, hope to make the war ſoon pay 
itſelf. Go together in God's name, and. 
loſe no time; for I have called this parlia- 
ment for this purpoſe ſolely.“ 

Thus ſpake the King. But notwithſtand- 
ing this, though he ſhewed great eagerneſs 
for war, not only to his parliament and 
court, but to his privy council likewiſe ; yet 
in his ſecret intentions he held no hoſtile 
views againſt France, but trafficked with 
that war, to make his return in money, He 
knew well that France was now entire and at 
unity with itſelf; and had not for many 
years been ſo powerful as at preſent. He 
| diſcovered by the experience of his expediti- 
ons into Bretagne, that the French knew well 
how to make war with the Engl; , not by ha- 
zarding a battle, but by wearing them out 
by long ſieges. James the Third of Scotland, 
(his true friend and ally gone), and James 
the Fourth his ſucceſſor, wholly at the des» 
votion of France, and ill- affected towards him. 
On the conjunCtions of Ferdinand of Spain, and 

H 3 Mazximilian, 
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Maximilian, he could place little confidence: 
for the one had power, and not will; and 
the other had will and not power. Beſides, 
Ferdinand had but newly taken breath from 
his war with the Moors, and was then in 
treaty with France, for its reſtoring the 
counties of Ruſſignon, and Perpignan. He 
had his fears alſo of the male- contents, and 
ſuch as were not attached to him within his 
realm, whom be dreaded, leſt they ſhould 
take advantage of his abſence, and ſtir up ſe- 
dition at home, whilſt he was abroad. Theſe 
difficylties led him to conſider two things, 
how by a declaration of war to turn that war 
to his profit; and how to avoid the proſe- 
cution of it, without injuring his honour. 
Wich reſpect to gàin, he conceived he 
might profit, by firſt raiſing money on his 
people to carry on the war, and then receiv- 
ing money. fram his enemies, to bring about 
a peace ; like a good merchant, who not only 
profits by the expartation of commodities, 
but by importing them again, As to the 
point of honour, in relinquiſhing the-war, 
he conſidered well, that as he could not rely 
on the aſſiſtance of either Ferdinand or Max- 
| A it would * the way to his accept- 

f ance 
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ance of peace. Theſe things he wiſely fore- 
ſaw, and very artfully conducted, ſo that 
allsthings turned out as he wiſhed. 

The Parliament, however, took fire, thirſt- 
ing for a French war, and eager to repair 
the diſhonour they thought the King ſuſ- 
tained by the loſs of Bretagne. They adviſed 
therefore; a war with France; and, conſent- 
ed, agreeable te the King's inclination, 
that commiſſioners ſhquld be ſent to levy a 
benevolence from that claſs of people which 


was able to afford it. This tax, called a be- 


nevolence, was deviſed by Edward the Fourth, 
contrary to the approbation of his people, 
and aboliſhed by Richard the Third, in order 
to ingratiate himſelf with his ſubjects; and 
it was now revived by Henry the. Seventh, 
but with the conſent of the Parliament. By 
this means he raiſed very large ſums. The 
City of London contributed upwards of nine 
thouſand pounds, (a great ſum in thoſe days). 
This Parliament was merely a parliament 
of war, for it did nothing elſe than declare 
war againſt France and Scotland, and enact 
ſome ſtatutes conducing thereto; ſuch as 
the ſevere puniſhing of mort-pays, and cap- 
tains for with holding the pay of the ſoldi- 
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ers, enjoining puniſhment for deſertion, 
ſtrengthening the common law in favour of 
protections, and ſetting the gate open and 
wide for men to ſell or mortgage their lands, 
without fines for alienation, to furniſh them- 
ſelves with money for the war, and laſtly, 
for expelling all the Scotch out of England. 
There was alſo a ſtatute paſſed for diſperſing 
the ſtandard of the Exchequer throughout 
England, determining thereby, weights and 
meaſures, and two or three more of leſs 1 im- 
portance. 

After the ent broke up, ich 
was in a very ſhort time, the King went on 
with his preparations for the war, yet neg- 
lected not, at the ſame time, Maximilian's 
affairs in Flanders; but endeavoured to quiet 
the people there, and reſtore him to his for- 
mer authority. For at that time, Lord 

Ravenſtein, a rebellious ſervant of Maximilian, 
bad, by the aſſiſtance of Bruges, and Ghent, 
as we ſaid before, taken the town and both 
the caſtles of Sluys.. 

And having collected certain ſhips, and 
barks, through the commodiouſneſs of that 
port, he purſued a kind of piratical trade, 
robbing and plundering the ſhips and veſſels 

. | : of 
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of all nations that paſſed along that coaſt, 
and towards Antwerp, or into any part of 
Brabant, Zealand, and Friez/and, and taking 
their crews priſoners. Beſides what he 
could get from Says and the country adja- 
cent, and the product of his own prizes, he 
was always well victualled from Picardy, for 
the French ſtill under hand affiſted him. 

- There was a ſmall town about two miles 
from Bruges, towards the ſea, called Dam; 
a kind of fort and approach to Bruges, and 
had a connexion alſo with Sluys. This town 
Maximilian had often attempted to'take, but 
in vain, not for any worth in the town, but 
with a view of choaking Bruges, and cutting 
it off from the ſea. The Duke of Saxony now 
came down into Flanders to compromiſe 
matters between Maximilian and his ſubjects; 
being the faſt friend of the former. On this 
pretext of neutrality and treaty, he repaired 
to Bruges, requeſting the ſtates of that 
city, to enter peaceably into their town, 
with ſuch an armed retinue as became his 
rank, in a country that was up in arms, in- 
forming them, that he had matters of great 
importance, and ſuch as it was their intereſt 
to attend to, to communicate, Leave hav- 


ing 
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ing been thus obtained, he ſent his carriages, 
and harbingers before him, to prepare lodg- 
ings for his reception; ſo that his ſoldiers en- 
tered the city unmoleſted, but, in a peaceable 
manner, and he: followed. Thoſe who went 
before ſtill enquired for inns and lodgings, 
as if they were to reſt there all the night : 
thus went they on, till they came to the gate 
which leads. towards Dam; the people of Bru- 
ges gazing only on, and giving them paſ- 
ſage. The captains and inhabitants of Dam, 
ſuſpecting no harm from any number of 
men paſſing through Bruges, and ſuppoſing 
the forces they ſaw at a diſtance, to be ſuc- 
cours ſent from their friends, ſuffered them 
to enter their town unmoleſted. By this 
diſſimulation the town of Dam was taken, 
and the city of Bruges blocked up. Tr 

The Duke of Saxony, thus in poſſeſſion of 
Dam, ſent immediately to Henry, to acquaint 
him, that it was S/uys chiefly, and Lord Ra- 
venſtein that kept the rebellion of Flanders 
alive, and that if he thought proper to be- 
ſiege it by ſea, he would alſo ſet down before 
it by land, and he had no doubt but that 
it would caſily be carried. 


Henry 
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Henry, willing to ſupport the authoritx of 
| Maximilian, (in order to keep France more in 
awe), and being likewiſe applied to by his 
merchants for protection, againſt the pira- 
cies of Lord Ravenſtein; ſent Sir Edward 
Poynings immediately, with twelve ſhips well 
equipped with ſoldiers and artillery, to clear 
the ſeas, and lay ſiege to Sluys. The Englifþ 
did not only, on this occaſion, block up 
Lord Ravenftein, ſo that he could not ſtir, 
but nobly beſieged that part of the town ly- 
ing on the ſea, and, alſo, attacked one of the 
caſtles ; renewing the aſſault for twenty days 
together, diſembarking at ebb; inſomuch 
that great ſlaughter took place at the caſtle, 
the garriſon doing all they could to repulſe 
them. On the part of the Engliſb was ſlain 
the Earl of Oxford's brother, and about fifty 
others. 

The fiege, however, ſtill continuing with 
more and more ſpirit, and both caſtles (which 
were the principal ſtrength of the town) be- 
ing diſtreſſed, the one by the Duke of Saxony, 
and the other by the ZEngl/b ; and a bridge 
of boats, which Lord Navenſtein had made 
between both caſtles, for the convenience 
of conveying ſuccour from one to the other, 
being {ct fire to, hy the Engliſb, in the night; 

he 
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he, deſpairing to hold the town, yielded the 
caſtles at laſt to the Engliſb, and the town to 
the Duke of Saxony, by compoſition. This 
done, the Duke, and Sir Edward Poynings, 
treated with the people of Bruges, for their 
ſubmiſſion to Maximilian, their lord; which 
after ſome time they did, paying the charge 
of the war; in conſequence of which, all fo- 
reign ſuccours were diſmiſſed. Other re- 
volted towns ſoon followed the example of 
Bruges, and all things became quiet. Sir 
Edward Poynings, after he had continued at 
Sluyt ſome time, till every thing was ſettled, 
returned to Henry, who was then before Bul- 
lane. 

About this time, letters were received from 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, King and Queen of 
Spain, announcing the final conqueſt of Gre- 
nada, from the Moors; which Ferdinand 
(ever careful not to loſe any credit, through 
want of diſplaying his actions) was at ſome 


pains to orth at large, in his letters, 
with a {the \particulaite and religious 
punctilios and ceremonies that were obſerv- 


ed in the reception of that city and king- 
dom; declaring, among other things, that 
be would not by any means, enter the city 

in 
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in perſon, till he had firſt, at a diſtance, ſeen 
the croſs ſet up upon the greater tower of 
Grenada,whereby it became chriſtian ground: 
that before he entered, he did homage to God 
above, pronouncing by a herald, from the 
height of that tower, that he acknowledged 
to have received that kingdom by the help of 
God Almighty, the glorious Virgin, the vir- 
tuous apoſtle St. James, and the holy father 
Innocent the Eighth, together with the aſſiſt- 
ance and ſervices of his prelates, nobles, and 
commons; that he ſtirred not from his camp 


till he had ſeen a little army of martyrs, to 


the nun: ber of ſeven hundred chriſtians, and 
more, (who had lived in bonds, and ſervi- 
tude, as ſlaves to the Moors, ) paſs before 
him, ſinging a pſalm for their redemp- 
tion ; and that he had given tribute to God, 
by alms and relief, extended to them all, for 
his admiſſion into the city, Theſe things 
were ſet forth in Ferdinand's letters, with 
many more ceremonies of a kind of _y oſ- 
tentation. 

Henry, ever willing to fall in with all reli- 
gious actions, and naturally valuing the King 
of Spain (as far as one King can value ano- 
ther), partly for bis virtues, and partly as 

a coun- 
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a counterpoiſe to France ; upon the receipt 
of theſe Jetters, ſent all his Nobles, and 
Prelates, that were about the court, to- 
gether with the Mayor, and Aldermen of 
London, in great ſolemnity, to St. Paul's 
church, there to hear a declaration from the 


Lord Chancellor, now cardinal. When they 


were aſſembled, the Cardinal, ſtanding on 
the uppermoſt ſtep, before the quire, and 
all the nobles, prelates, and governors of 
the city, at the foot of the ſtairs, made a 
ſpeech to them; telling them that they 
were aflembled in that conſecrated place to 
fing unto God a new ſong. For though the 
chriſtians, ſays he, have not, for many years, 
gained new ground or territory upon the in- 
fidels, nor enlarged the bounds of the chriſ- 
tian world; yet, it is now done by the prow- 
eſs and devotion of the King and Queen of 
Spain, who have, to their immortal honour, 
recovered the great and rich kingdom of Gre» 
nada, and the populous and mighty city of that 
name from the Moors, who have been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it upwards of ſeven hundred years. 
For which, it is the buſineſs of this aſſembly, 
and all chriſtians, to render laud and thanks 
unto God, and to celebrate this noble act of 

of 
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of the King of Hain, who in this is not only 
victorious, but apoſtolical, in gaining new 
provinces to the chriſtian faith, and the 
more ſo, as this victory hath been obtained 
without much effuſion of blood; whereby it 
is to be hoped, that in future, there ſhall be 
gained not only new territory, but an infinite 
number of ſouls to the church of Chriſt, 
whom the Almighty ſeems deſirous ſhould 
live to be converted,” Here he related ſome of 
the moſt memorable particulars of the war 
and victory. After his ſpeech the whole aſſem- 
bly went ſolemnly in proceſſion, and Te Deum 
was ſung. | 

Immediately after this ſolemnity, the King 
kept his May-day at his palace of Shene, near 
Richmond ; where, to warm the blood of his 
nobility in preparation for the war, he ce- 
lebrated, appointed juſts and tournaments all 
that month. In which time it happened, 
that Sir James Parker, and Hugh Vaughan, one 
of the King's gentlemen uſhers, having had 


a diſpute reſpecting certain arms, which the 


king at arms had given to Vaughan, were ap- 


pointed to run ſome courſes at each other. 


and by accident of a faulty helmet, which 
Parker wore, he was wounded in the mouth 
at the firſt courſe, ſo that his tongue was car- 

ried 
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ried into the hinder part of his head, and he 

died upon the ſpot. This, ori account of the 

diſpute, and the death that followed, was 
conſidered amongſt the vulgar as a combat, 
or trial of right. 

Ihe King, towards the end of the ſummer, 
having prepared his forces to invade France, 
ſent Ur/zvick, now his almoner, and Sir John 
Rifley to Maximilian, to acquaint him that 
he was in arms, ready to croſs the ſeas into 
France, and defiring to know when and where 
he meant to join him, according to a promiſe 

made him by Counterbalt, his ambaſſador. 

The Engliſb ambaſſadors having reached 
Maximilian, found his power and promiſe 
at a very great diſtance, he being utterly un- 
provided with either men, money, or arms, 
for ſuch an enterprize. For, Maximilian, 
having neither wings to fly, his patrimony 
of Auſtria not being in his own hands, (his 
father being then living) and his matrimo- 
nial territories in Flanders being partly in 
dowry to his mother in law, and partly not 
ſerviceable, on account of the late rebellion, 
he was deſtitute of means to enter on the 
war. The ambaſſadors ſaw this well, but 
r. acquainted Henry with it; not re- 
turning 
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turning till the King's further pleaſure was 
known. Maximilian, however, ſpoke in 
as high ſtrains as ever, and amuſed them 
with dilatory anſwers, ſo that indeed, 
they had a very good pretence for ſtay- 
ing. Henry, who doubted as much before, 
and ſaw through the buſineſs from the be- 
ginning, wrote back to his ambaſſadors, com- 
mending their diſcretion in not returning, 
and directing them to keep the ſituation, in 
which they found Maximilian a ſecret, till 
they heard further from him. In the mean 
time, he proſecuted his voyage to France, 
keeping Maximilian's helpleſs ſituation a ſe- 
cret for ſome time, 

'Ere this, a great and powerful army was 
collected in the city of Londen; in which, 
were, Thomas, marquis of Dorſet ; Thomas 
earl of Arundel; Thomas, earl of Derby; George, 
earl of Shrewſbury ; Edmund, earl of Suffolk 
Edward, earl of Devonſhire ; George, earl of 
Kent; the earl of Eſex; Thomas, earl of Or- 
mond; with a great number of barons, knights, 
and principal gentlemen, and amongſt theſe 
Richard Thomas, renowned for the brave 
troops which he brought out of Wales, This 

army riſing in the whole to twenty-five thou- 


{and 
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ſand foot, and one thouſand ſix hundred 
horſe; the King gave the command of them 
under his own perſon to 7aſper, duke of Bed- 
ford, and John, earl of Oxford. On the gth of 
September, in the eighth year of his reign, 
he departed from Greenwich, towards the 
ſea 3 all perſons wondering that he ſhould 
make choice of ſuch a ſeaſon to begin the 
wat, it being near upon winter. Many, on 
this account, ſuppoſed the war would not be 
of long continuance. The King, however, 
on the contrary, gave out, that intending not 
to make a ſummer buſineſs of it, he ſet out 
as ſoon as he was ready, being determined 
to purſue the war with the utmoſt vigour, 
till he recovered France. The 6th of October 
he embarked at Sandwich, and the ſame day 
landed at Calais, which was the rendezvous, 
where all his forces were appointed to meet. 
But in the courſe of his journey towards the 
ſea ſide, (in which, for the reaſon we ſhall 
now give, he made ſome delay), he had re- 


ceived letters from Lord Cordes, who for be- 


ing virulent againſt the Engliſß in time of 
war, had the more credit in a negotiation of 
peace, and was beſides conſidered as an open 


| honeſt man. In theſe letters came an over- 


ture 


— ͤ ———_ - —————_— CCR 


ture of peace from the French King, with 


ſuch conditions as were not unpleafing to 


Henry ; but all this, at firſt, was carried on 
with great ſecrecy. The King was no ſoon- 
er at Calais, but the calm winds of peace be- 
gan to blow. The Englfh ambaſſadors re- 
turned out of Flanders from Maximilian, and 
gave Henry to underſtand, that he was to ex- 
pect no aid from that quarter. Maximilian's 
will was good, but he had no money. This 
was made known and ſpread through the ar- 
my. And though the Engl;/h were on that 
account no way diſcouraged, yet it gave 
an opening to a peace. Inſtantly upon the 
heels of this, (as Henry had deſigned it) came 
the news that the King and Queen of Spain, 
had concluded a peace with Charles the French 


King; and, that Charles had reſtored them 


the counties of Ruſſignon and Perpignan, which 
formerly had been, by John, King of Anjou, 
Ferdinand's father, mortgaged for three thou- 
ſand crowns, and by this peace had cancelled 
the debt. This news came opportunely, and 
helped forward a peace between England and 


France; ſo that Henry, having loſt an ally 


in the King of Spain, was content that the 


Biſhop of Exeter, and Lord D' Aubigny, go- 
| I 2 vernor 
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vernor of Calais, ſhould give Lord Cordes the 
meeting to treat of peace. He, however, 
and his army, moved from Calais the 15th 
of October, and in four days march, ſat down 

before Bullogne. | 
During the ſiege of Bullogne, which con- 
tinued near a month, there paſſed nothing 
worth recording, except that Sir John Savage, 
a valiant captain, was ſlain, as he rode round 
the walls of the town to take a view. The 
town was well fortified, and well manned, 
yet it was diſtreſſed and ready for an aſſault, 
and had it been given, it was thought 
would have coſt much blood, though the 
town would have been carried in the end. 
A peace, however, was concluded by the 
commiſſioners in the mean time, which was 
to laſt during both the Kings lives. There was 
no article of importance in the treaty, it being 
rather a bargain than otherwiſe, for all things 
remained as they were, except that Henry 
was to be paid 745,000 ducats at preſent, for 
his expences 1n that journey ; and 25,000 
crowns yearly, for his expences incurred in 
his aid of Bretagne. For which annual pay, 
though Maximilian was before bound. for the 
- expences, yet Henry was as much pleaſed with 
the change of the Guarantee, as with the 
E principal 


al 
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principal debt, to be paid. Beſides, it was 


left ſomewhat indefinite, when this annuity 
ſhould expire; which led the Exgliſh to con- 
ſider it as a tribute carried under fair terms. 


And the truth is, it was paid both to the 


King, and to his ſon Hewry the Eighth, 
longer than it could continue upon any 
calculation of expences. Great penſions 
were alſo given by the French King to Henry's 
principal counſellors, beſides many rich 
gifts. | 
Henry did not ſeem willing to own this 
peace, and therefore, a little before it was 
concluded, clandeſtinely procured ſome 
of the leading men in his army, to adviſe 
him to a peace under their ſignatures, in the 
nature of a ſupplication. In ſhort, the peace 
was welcome to both Kings. To Charles, 
as it guaranteed the poſſeſſion of Bretagne, and 
freed the enterprize of Naples; to Henry, 


as it filled his coffers, and as he foreſaw at 


that time, a ſtorm of inward troubles break- 
ing in upon him, which preſently after took 
place. But, it gave no leſs diſcontent to the 
nobility and principal perſons of the army, 
who had, many of them, ſold or engaged 
their eſtates on the hopes of the war. They 
ſerupled not to ſay, that the King cared not 
135 ho- w 
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how he plucked his nobility and people ſo 


he feathered himſelf. Some made themſelves 
merry with what the King had ſaid in parli- 
ament; namely, that after the -war was 
once begun, he doubted not but he ſhould 
make it pay itſelf; ſaying, he had kept his 
promiſe. 

Henry having quitted Bullogne, went to 
Calais, where he ſtayed ſome time ; from 
| whence, alſo, he wrote letters (a courteſy he 


ſometimes uſed), to the Mayor of London, 


and the. Aldermen his brethren ; half brag- 


ging what great ſums he had obtained for the 


peace; knowing well, that a full exchequer 
is always good news in London. And better 
news it would have been, had their benevo- 
lence been but a loan. On the 15th of De- 
cember following, he returned to Weſtmin- 
fter, where he kept his Chritmas. 

Soon after his return, he ſent the Order 
of the Garter to Alphonſo, duke of Calabria, 


_ eldeſt ſon of Ferdinand, King of Naples; an 
honour ſought by that prince, to hold him up 


in the eyes of the [talians, who expecting the 
approuch of the French King, with his army, 
reckoned much on the amity of England, as 
a bridle to France. It was received by Alphon- 


1 
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fo with all the ceremony and pomp that could 
be deviſed, as things uſed to be carried that 
are intended for opinion. It was ſent by UV- 
wick, on whom, the King beſtowed this em- 
baſſage, to help him after many dry employ- 
ments. 

Now aroſe freſh domeſtic troubles to Henry. 
The lady Margaret took it into her head to 
raiſe the Duke of York, the ſecond ſon of La- 
ward the Fourth, from the dead. This was 
a finer plot than that of Lambert -Simnel's, 
For Simnel, there was not much in him, ex- 
cept that he was a handſome boy, and did 
not. diſgrace his robes. But this youth, of 
whom we are now to ſpeak, was a lad of ta- 
lents, and could make his own ſtory good, 
The lady Margaret, whom the King's friends 
called Juno, becauſe ſhe was to him as Juno 
was to neus, ſtirring both heaven and hell 
to do him miſchief; as a foundation for her 
conduct, did, by every poſſible means main- 
tain, and divulge the flying opinion that 
Richard, duke of York, ſecond ſon to Edward 
the Fourth, was not murdered in the tower, 
(as was given out) but ſaved alive, For that 
thoſe who were employed in that barbarous 
act, having deſtroyed the elder brother, were 
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ſtruck with remorſe and compaſſion towards 
the younger, and ſet him privily at liberty 
to ſeek his fortune. This lure ſhe caſt abroad; 
conceiving, that the report and belief of it 
would draw, at one time or other, ſome 
birds to ſtrike on it. She did not indeed com- 
mit it all to chance, but took ſome pains to 
find out handſome and graceful youths, 
whom ſhe might convert into Plantagenets, 
and Dukes of York At laſt ſhe light on one, 
in whom all things met as one could wiſh, 
to ſerve her purpoſe, as a counterfeit of 
Richard duke of York. $I 

This was Perkin Warbeck, whoſe adventures 
we ſhall now relate In the firſt place, his 
age agreed well with the Duke of York's ; ſe- 
condly, he was a comely youth, and of an 
elegant ſhape; nay, more than this, he had 
ſuch a crafty and bewitching manner in him, 
as both moved compaſſion and excited belief: 
it was like a kind of faſcination and inchant- 
ment to thoſe who ſaw him, or knew him. 
Thirdly, he had been from his childhood ſuch 
a wanderer, or as the King called him, ſuch 
a Jand-loper, that it was very difficult to hunt 
out either his neſt or his parents. Neither 
could any man, by company or converſing 
with 
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with him, be able to ſay, or dete& well, what 
he was, he ſoflitted from place to place. Laſt- 
ly, there was a circumſtance (mentioned by 
one that wrote at the ſame time) that 1s ve- 
ry likely to have added to the matter ; name- 
ly, that Edward the Fourth was his godfa- 
ther ; which, as it is ſomewhat ſuſpicious, 
for a wanton prince to ſtand goſſip in ſo mean 
a houſe, might lead a man to think he might 
indeed have in him ſome baſe blood of the 
houſe of York ; ſo that it might put it into 
the boy's head, who was often called, King 
Edward's godſon, or perhaps in ſport, his 
ſon, to believe himſelf to be the ſon of Ed- 
ward the Fourth in reality. For tutor he had 
none, as Lambert Simmel had, until he came 
to lad, Margaret, who inſtructed him. 

Now, there was in Tournay, a man who 
had born office as a-townſman in that city, 
whoſe name was John Ofbeck, a convert jew, 
married to Catherine de Faro, whoſe buſineſs 
drew him to live, for a time, with his wife, 
at London, in King Edward the Fourth's days; 
during which time, he had a ſon by her, and 
being known in court, the King, either out 
of a religious nobleneſs, becauſe he was a con- 
vert, or upon ſome private acquaintance, did 


him 
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him the honour to ſtand godfather to his 
child, and named him Peter. But afterwards 
proving a delicate and effeminate youth, he 
was commonly called by the diminutive of 
this name, Peter-kin, or Perkin. As to his 
ſurname, Warbeck, it was given him by gueſs, 
before a nomination had been taken. Vet, 
however, he had been ſo much talked of by 
that name, that it ſtuck by him even after his 
true name of Oſbec was known. Whilit he 
wasa child, his parents returned with him to 
Tournay, where he was placed in the hands 
of a kinſman, called John Stanbeck, at Ant- 
wwerp; roving up and down between Antwerp, 
| Tournay, and other towns in Flanders, for a 
long time, living much with the Engi/b, and 
thus acquiring the Eng/;/h tongue perfectly. 
In which time, being grown a comely youth, 
he was picked up by ſome of thoſe Lady Mar- 
garet employed to ſearch for ſuch a lad, and 
taken into her preſence. She, viewing him 
well, and ſeeing that he had a face and per- 
ſon equal to her wiſhes, and finding him of 
a good ſpirit and winning behaviour, conceiv- 
ed him to be a proper perſon to repreſent the 
Duke of Jork. She kept him with her a great 


while, but with the utmoſt ſecreſy; during 
which 
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which time, ſfle inſtructed him in the part 
he was to act. Firſt, in princely behaviour 
and geſture, teaching him how he ſhould 

| keep up a kind of ſtate, and yet, with a mo- 
deſt ſenſe of his misfortunes.—She next in- 
informed him of all the circumſtances and 
particulars that concerned the perſon of Rich- 
ard duke of York, whom he was to repreſent, 
deſcribing to him the perſonages, linea- 
ments, and features of the King and Queen, 
his pretended parents; and of his brothers, 
ſiſters and divers others, that were neareſt 
him in childhood; together with all paſſa- 
ges, ſome ſecret and ſome common, that 
were fit for a child's memory, till the death 
of King Edward. Then ſhe added the par- 
ticulars of the time from the King's death, 
till he and his brother were committed to 
the Tower, as well during the time he was 
abroad, as whilſt he was in ſanctuary. As for 
the time, whilſt he was a priſoner in the Tow- 
er, andthe manner of his brother's death, and 
his own eſcape, ſhe knew they were matters 
very few could contradict; and, therefore, 
ſhe taught him only to tell a ſmooth and like- 
ly tale of thoſe circumſtances, cautioning him 
not to vary from the ſame ſtory, It was a- 
greed 
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greed, likewiſe, between them, what ae 
count he ſhould give of the time he was a- 
broad, intermixing many things that were 
true, and ſuch as they knew others could 
verify, for the credit of the reſt ; but till 
making them hang together with the part 
- He was to play. She taught him likewiſe 
how to avoid fuch queſtions as he might 
be aſked in order to enſnare him; but, in 
this, ſhe found him naturally ſo quick and 
ſhifting, that ſhe truſted much to his own 
readineſs, and of courſe took leſs pains in 
this point.—Laſtly, ſhe raiſed his thoughts 
with ſome preſent rewards, and further pro- 
maſes ; ſetting before him chiefly the glory 
and fortune of a crown, if things went well 
and 2 fure refuge to her court, if the worſt 
ſhould happen. When ſhe thought he was 
perfect in his leflon, the began to conſider 
with herſelf, from what coaſt this blaz- 
ing ſtar ſhould firſt appear, and at what time 
it ſhould be on the horizon of Ireland; for 
there had the like meteor ſtrong influence 
before. She intended that he ſhould make 
| his appearance there, at the time the King 
was engaged in a war with France; but the 
was not willing he ſhould depart thence from 
Flanders, 
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Flanders, leſt it ſhould be ſuppoſed that ſhe 
was concerned in the plot. Beſides, the time 
was not ripe for the purpoſe ; France and 
England, being then at peace. To remove, 
therefore, all inquiry, for the preſent, ſhe 
ſent him into Portugal, with Lady Brampton, 
an Engliſb lady, where he was te continue, 
under the inſpection of a perſon ſhe ap- 
pointed to watch him, till he received her 
further directions. In the mean time, ſhe 
prepared matters for his reception, not only 
in Ireland, but in France. He was in Por- 
tugal about a year, and by that time the 
King of England had called his Parliament, 
and declared war with France. The Duch- 
eſs, therefore, now ſent for him, and diſ- 
patched him to [reland, as the firſt deſigned. 
He landed at Cork, where, according to his 
own ſtory, (which he afterwards confeſſed) 
the people flocked round him, and would 
have it that he was the Duke of Clarence, 
that had been there before.—Next, they aſ- 
ſerted that he was Richard the Third's na- 
tural ſon.— And, laſtly, that he was Rich- 
ard, duke of Tort, ſecond fon to Edward 
the Fourth. But, that he, for his part, aſ- 
ſuxed them, and was ready to ſwear, that 
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he was no ſuch perſon ; till at laſt, they 
forced him to acknowledge it; and, bad 
him be afraid of nothing. But, the truth 
is, that, immediately upon his coming into 
Ireland, he gave out, that he was, Richard, 


duke of York; and took all the pains he 


could, to procure himſelf friends, and abet- 
tors; inſomuch, that he wrote to the Earls 
of Deſmond, and Kildare; to ſupport his 
cauſe, and aſſiſt him. —Theſe letters are 
{till in being. 

Rather before this time, the Ducheſs had 
gained over to her intereſt, one Stephen Frion, 
who had been Henry's ſecretary for the French 
tongue, an active man, but turbulent and 
diſcontented. This Frion had fled to Charles 
the French King, and entered into his ſer- 
vice, at the time he began to be at open en- 
mity with Henry Now, Charles, when he 
heard of this ſcheme of Perkin's, being ever 
ready to take part againſt the King of England, 
perſuaded by the Lady Margaret, and inſti- 
gated by Frion, diſpatched one Lucas, and 
this Frion, to Perkin, in the nature of am- 
baſſadors, to acquaint him, that he was re- 
ſolved to aid him, to recover his right a- 
gainſt Henry, a uſurper of England, and ene- 


| * 
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my to France; and wiſhed him to pay him 
a viſit at Paris. So great an invitation, and in 
ſo honourable a manner, put Perkmn almoſt 
beſide himſelf : and imparting his good for- 
tune to his friends in Ireland, and the hopes 
he had in the favour and affiſtance of the 
King of France, ſet off immediately for Pa- 
ris When he reached the court of France, 
the King received him with great honour, 
ſaluted, and ſtyled him Duke of York, 
lodged him, and accommodated him in great 
ſtate. And in order to give him the coun- 
tenance of a prince, aſſigned him a guard 
tor his perſon, of which one Congreſall was 
captain. At this time, ſeveral Engliſhmen 
of quality, joined him, namely, Sir George 
 Nevile, Sir John Taylor, and near one hun- 
dred more; and, amongſt the reſt, this He- 
pben Frion, who followed his fortune for a 
long time, and, was his chief counſellor, and 
agent in all his proceedings. The French 
King having entered into this ſcheme, mere- 
ly to bring Henry to terms of peace ; as 
ſoon as peace was concluded at Bullogne, he 
gave up Perkin's cauſe ; but would not for 
his honour's ſake, deliver him into Henry's 
hands, therefore baniſhed him his kingdom. 

Perkin 
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Perkin, on his part, was as eager to be gone, 
leſt he ſhould be unexpectedly entrapped. He 
made the beſt of his way, therefore, into 
Flanders, to the Ducheſs of Burgundy, pre- 
tended that he flew to her for protection, 
and not ſeeming to have been there before. 
The Ducheſs joined in the deceit, ſeemed 
unwilling, at firſt, to receive him, having 
been taught experience by the example of 


Lambert Simnel, took ſeeming pains to ſift 


the matter, and find out whether he was 
the very Duke of York, or not :—then pre- 
tending to be convinced of the truth of it, 
ſhe feigned herſelf tranſported with a kind of 
aſtoniſhment, mixed with joy and wonder, 
at his miraculous deliverance, receiving him, 
as if he was ariſen from the dead, and in- 
ferring. that God, who had in ſo wonder- 


- Ful a manner preſerved him from death, had 


likewiſe reſerved him for ſome great and 
proſperous fortune. His diſmiſſion from 
France, was interpreted in his favour; his 
being abandoned by the French King, being 
no leſs than being ſacrificed as a victim to 
the convenience and ambition of two migh- 
ty monarchs. As for Perkin, he was far 
from wanting either in gracious or prince- 


ly 
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ly behaviour, in ready or appoſite anſwers, 
or in ſatisfying and careſſing thoſe who ap- 
plied to him, ſo that it was generally be- 
lieved, among all claſſes of people, that he 
was indeed duke Richard. Nay, he had 
told his own ſtory ſo often, that he believed 
it at laſt himſelf. The Ducheſs, therefore, 
as ina caſe out of doubt, did him all princely 
honour, called him her nephew, gave him 
the delicate title of the White Roſe of Eng- 
land, and appointed him a guard of thirty 
halberdiers, clothed in a party coloured li- 
very of murrey and blue. Her court like- 
wiſe, and in general the Dutch and all 
ſtrangers, in their behaviour to him, ſhew- 
ed him no leſs reſpect. 

It was ſoon noifed abroad in England, 
that the duke of York was certainly alive. 
He was not known in England by the name 
of Perkin Warbeck, but that of the duke of 
York: and, it was ſaid, that he had, been 
entertained in Jreland, bought and fold in 
France, and was now plainly acknowledged 
and received with great honours in Flanders. 
The people laid hold of this ſtory, and en- 
couraged it with avidity; ſome, through 
motives of diſcontent with Henry's conduct; 
| K ſome 
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ſome, through ambition, and the hopes of 
getting on, by taking an active part; ſome 
few, through levity, and a fondneſs for 
novelty ; ſome few, from a belief of the 
fact, but, moſt through ſimplicity. They 
began to murmur againſt Henry, as a great 
taxer of his people, and a diſcourager of 
his. nobility. The loſs of Bretagne and 
the peace with France was not forgotten, 
But the chief offence they took at Henry, 
was the wrong he did his queen, in not ac- 
knowledging that he reigned in right of 
her, For this reaſon, ſay they, God has 
brought to light a male branch of the houſe 
of York, that will not ſubmit to be oppreſ- 
ſed as his lady is. Though theſe general 
invectives were like running weeds without 
4 a viſible or certain root; or, like footings 
i] up and down, impoſſible to be traced ; yet, 
= they ſoon grew to a head, and ſettled on 
Sir William Stanley, lord chamberlain of 
—_ the houſehold ; Lord Fitzwater; Sir Simon 
Mountfort, and Sir Thomas Thwaites, Theſe 

entered into- a ſecret conſpiracy in favour 

of duke Richard. But none engaged in 
= this buſineſs openly, except Sir Robert Clif- 
c ford, and Maſter William Barley, who went 
over 
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over to Flanders, ſent indeed from the con» | 
ſpirators here, to learn the truth of theſs 
reports, with a certain ſum of money, to 
be delivered him, if they found, and wers 
ſatisfied that, there was truth in the ſtory, 
Sir Robert Chfford being a man of ſome fae 
mily, was well received by the ducheſs of 
Burgundy, who, after a conference with 
him, introduced him to Perkin; and he 
was ſoon induced to write back to En:land 
that he knew the perſon of Richard, duke 
of York, as well as he knew his own; and, 
that this young man was: undoubtedly he, 
By this means all things were prepared for 
revolt here, and the conſpiracy was ſtrength» 
ened by a correſpondence between Flanders 
and England. 

The King, on his part, was not aſleep z 
but, was unwilling to arm or levy forces yet, 
as it would betray fear, and do this idol too 
much worſhip. The ports, however, he 
ordered to be ſhut up; or, at leaſt to be fo 
watched, that no ſuſpected perſon ſhould 
paſs to and fro: with reſpect to other things 
he went ſecretly to work. His plan was 
to lay open the abuſe, and break the knot of 
the conſpirators, To accompliſh the firſt, 
K 3 he 
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he endeavoured to make it manifeſt to the 
world, that the duke of York was indeed 
murdered ; and to effect the latter, his plan 
was to prove, that whether he were dead or 
alive, Perkin was an impoſtor. As to the 
murther of the duke of York, there were 
but few perſons that could ſay any thing to 
it upon their own knowledge. Sir James 
Tirrel, the perſon employed by King Richard; 
Fohn Dighton, and Miles Forreft, his ſervants 
the two butchers, and the prieſt of the 
Tower, that buried them; of which four, 
Moles Forreſt and the prieſt were dead. But the 
King cauſed Sir James Tirrel and John Digh- 
ton, who were then living, to be committed 
to the Tower, and examined reſpecting the 
death of the two princes. Theſe two, as 
the King gave out, agreed in one tale, that 
| King Richard having directed his warrant to 
Brackenbury, lieutenant of the Tower, for 
putting them to death, was by him refuſed, 
Upon which, Richard iſſued a warrant to Sir 
James Tirrel, directing him for one night to 
Teceive the keys of the Tower from the 
Lieutenant, for ſome ſpecial ſervice that he 
required of him. That Sir James Tirrel ac- 
cordingly went to the Tower at night, at- 

| ' tended 
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tended by his two ſervants before mention- 
ed, whom he had choſen for that purpoſe. 
That Sir James ſtood at the ſtair-caſe, and 
ſent theſe two villains to execute the mur- 
der. That they ſmothered them in their 
bed, and having ſo done, called up their 
maſter to ſee their naked dead bodies which 
they had laid out. That they were buried 
under the ſtairs, and ſome ſtones caſt upon 
them. That when King Richard was made 
acquainted with the completion of his or- 
ders, he gave Sir James Tirrel great thanks, 
but did not like the place of their burial, it 
being too mean for the ſons of a King. That 
in conſequence of this, by a freſh warrant 
from the King, their bodies were removed 
by the prieſt of the Tower, and buried by 
him in ſome place, which, on-account of 
the prieſt's death, could not be diſcovered. 
Such was ſaid publickly to be the reſult of 
the examination of theſe perſons, of which 
indeed the King made no uſe in any of his 
declarations, for Sir James T:irrel was ſoon 
after beheaded in the Tower yard for other 
treaſons. But John Dighton, who gave the 
beſt evidence for the King, was immediately 
ſet at liberty; and was the chief perſon 

| K 3 through 
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through whom this ſtory was made bilo 
The next thing Henry did, was to have the 
origin of Perkin traced. For this purpoſe 
he ſent abroad, particularly into Flanders, 
ſeveral ſecret and able ſcouts and ſpies ; 
ſome of whom pretended to fly to Perkin as 
his adherents; others, under other pretences, 
labdured to learn, ſearch, and diſcover all 
the circumſtances and particulars of Perkin, 
his birth, and perſon, his travels from place 
to place; in ſhort, all he had been doing 
through the courſe of his life. He ſuppli- 
ed theſe emiſſaries with money liberally, 
that they might give ample rewards for in- 
| telligence; directing them to acquaint him, 
from time to time, with the diſcoveries he 
made. Others he employed in a truſt of a 
more eſpecial nature. They were directed 

| to inſinuate themſelves 1 into the familiarity 
and- confidence of the chief of the party in 
Flanders, in order to come at their aſſociates 
and correſpondents either here in England, 
or abroad, to find out how. far every one 
was engaged, and what new perſons they 
meant afterwards to try to bring over to 
their meaſures : thus diſcovering, all they 
could of Perkin, the conſpirators, their 
| intentions 
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intentions, hopes and practices. Theſe lat- 
ter emiſſaries had ſome of them further in- 
ſtructions, to tamper with and draw off 
Perkin's beſt friends and ſervants, by remon- 
ſtrating with them on how weak a founda- 
tion his enterprize and hopes were built, 
and with how prudent and powerful a 
King they had to deal with, and aſſuring them 
that that King would not only pardon, but 
reward them; and they were particularly 
enjoined, if poſſible, to bring over Sir Ro- 
bert Clifford, he being conceived to be the 
ſtrength of the adverſe party. 

In order to give his emiſſaries greater 
credit with the party abroad, Henry had 
them curſed at St. Paul's by name (accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of thoſe times), among the 
bead-roll of the King's enemies. This had 
its effect, for they in a ſhort time ſent him 
every particular of Perkin's life, his corre- 
ſpondents in England, and Sir Robert Clifford 
was brought over to the King's intereſt. 
This known and made public, Henry thought 
it a proper time to ſend an,embaſſage to the 
arch-duke Philip in Flanders, requeſting 
him to abandon, and ſend Perkin out of his 
territories. Sir Edward Poyning, and Sir 

K 4 . William 
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Willam Warham, do&or of the canon-law, 
were the ambaſſadors. The Arch-duke was 
then young and governed by his council, 
before whom the ambaſſadors had audience, 


and Doctor Warham, thus addrefled them. 


My Lords, 
„The King, our maſter, is very ſorry, 
that as England and Flanders have been fo 
nearly allied for a number of years, this 
country ſhould of all others give counte- 
nance to an impoſtor, to repreſent a King 
of England, not only to the mortification and 
diſhonour of his Grace, but to the ſcorn and 
reproach of all ſovereign princes. To coun- 
terfeit the dead image of a king in his coin, 
is a high offence to all laws, but to counter- 
feit the living image of a king in his perſon, 
exceeds all counterfeits, except that of Ma- 
homet or an antichrift, that counterfeiteth di- 
vine honour. The matter in itſelf is ſo im- 
probable, that the king, who hath too high 
an opinion of this council, cannot think any 
of you taken with the ſtory. Setting aſide 
the plain and infallible teſtimonies of the 
death of duke Richard, (leſt they ſhould be 
a — at the king's command) ; let the 
thing 


A. 
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thing ſpeak for itſelf. Senſe and reaſon no 
power can controul. Is it poſſible think you, 
that King Richard ſhould damn his ſoul, 
and foul his name with ſo abominable a 
murder, without reaping any benefit him- 
ſelf? Or can you ſuppoſe, that thoſe 
blood-thirſty men whom he employed were 
excited to pity, during this horrid deed, 
| eſpecially when it is known, that cruel and 
ſavage beaſts and men alſo, are rendered 
more fierce and ſavage by the firſt appear- 
ance of blood? Are you not ſenſible that 
the bloody executioners of tyrants, proceed 
m their office with a halter about their 
necks? So thatif they perform it not, they 
are ſure to die for it? And can you ima- 
gine that theſe men would riſk their own 
lives to ſpare that of another? But admit 
for a moment that they ſhould have ſpared 
bis life; what could they have done with 
him? Turn him into London ſtreets, that 
the watchmen or any other paſſenger might 
take him before a magiſtrate, and bring all 
to light; or ſhould they have kept him by 
them ſecretly ? That ſurely would have been 
attended with much care, expence, and conti- 
nual fear. But my Lords, I labour too much 
in 
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in a clear affair. The King is fo well in- 
formed, and has ſuch good friends about 
Perkin, that he knows his whole hiſtory 
from his cradle. This ſcheme is ſimilar to 
that of Lambert Simnels, and it is the 
| ſtrangeſt thing in the world that the lady 
Margaret, whoſe malice to the king, is both 
cauſeleſs and endleſs, ſhould give her 
ſanction and patronage to two ſuch im- 
poſtors. My Lords, we dwell unwillingly 
| on this part. Would to God that the 
ducheſs of Burgundy would take pleaſure in 
ſeeing her niece reign in happineſs and ho- 
nour, and bleſſed as ſhe is with ſuch an iſſue! 
It is natural to expect it to be the King's re- 
queſt to the Arch-duke and your Lordſhips, 
that you ſhould baniſh this unworthy fellow 
out of your dominions, as King Charles has 
already done. But, you being his ancient 


ally, whereas, King Charles is a new recon- 


ciled enemy, he maketh his requeſt to you, 
through us, that you will deliver him up 
into his hands: pirates and impoſtors of 
this kind, not being entitled to the pro- 
tection of the law of nations, but fit only to 
be held as the common enemies of man- 
kind.“ | 

| After 
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After ſome deliberation the ambaſſadors 
received this ſhort anſwer, 

« That the Arch-duke out of affection to 
King Henry, would in no ſort aid or aſſiſt the 
preten ded Duke but in all things preſerve 
his friendſhip with the King. As for the 
Ducheſs dowager, ſhe was abſolute in the 
lands of her dowry, and he could not inter- 
fere.” 

Henry on the return of his ambaſſadors 
was not ſatisfied with this anſwer ; well 
knowing that a patrimonial dowry carried 
no ſovereignty nor command of forces. Be- 
ſides, the ambaſſadors told him plainly that 
they were convinced the Ducheſs had many 
friends in the Arch-duke's council, and that 
though it was pretended he ſhould have no 
aſſiſtance from that quarter, they were ſure 
the Arch-duke would ſecretly aid Perkin and 
further his wiſhes. The King therefore, 
partly from courage and partly from policy, 
baniſhed all Flemings out of England, and com. 
manded his ſubjects and merchant-adven- 
turers then reſiding in Antwerp immediately 
to return, removing the market, which com- 
monly followed the Engliſb, cloth to Calais, 
and put a ſtop to all further trade between the 


Englyb 
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Engliſh and Flemings for the future. It was 
a nice point of honour that ſwayed Henry to 
this, not ſuffering a pretender to the crown 
of England, to be countenanced by a ſtate, 
with whom he was on terms of friendſhip, 
But, he had a further view in it. For as 
the ſubjects of Flanders received great ad- 
vantages: by trading with England, he knew 
this embargo would ſoon make him weary 
of Perkin; and as the tumults of Flanders 
had been ſo late and freſh, it was no time 
for the Prince to diſpleaſe the people. How- 
ever, by way of requital and for form's ſake, 
the Arch-duke baniſhed the Eng//h from 
Flanders, which in effect was done to his 
hand. 

Henry, being well informed that Perkrm re- 
lied more upon friends and adherents in Eng- 
land, than on the aid of foreign arms, 
thought it necceflary to apply the remedy 
where the diſeaſe lay, and to proceed with 
ſeverity againſt ſome of the principal con- 
ſpirators within the realm. He cauſed 
therefore, almoſt in an inſtant, John Rat- 
cliff, Lord Fitzwalter, Sir Simon Mountfort, 
Sir Thomas Thwaites, William D' Aubigney, 
Robert Ratcliffe, Thomas Creſſenor, and Tho- 


mas 
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mas Aſtwood to be apprehended. i Theſe 
were arraigned for high treaſon, in ad- 
hering and promiſing aid to Perkin, convict- 
ed and condemned. Of theſe lord Fitz- 
walter was conveyed to Calais, and there 
impriſoned with hopes of life, but ſoon af- 
ter having endeavoured to eſcape, was 
beheaded. Sir Simon Mountfort, Robert 
Ratcliffe, and William D' Aubigney, were be- 
headed immediately after their condemna- 
tion. The reſt were pardoned together 
with many others clerks and laics, amongſt 
whom were two Dominican friars, and Mil- 
lam, dean of St. Paul's. This latter ſort un- 
derwent an examination, but were not 
brought to a regular trial. | 

On the eve of Alhallows day, being the 
roth year of the King's reign, his ſecond 
ſon Henry was created duke of rk, and 
with divers others made a knight of 
the Bath. On the 7th day of January, 1496, 
the King removed from W:tminſter, where 
he had kept his Chriſtmas, to the tower of 
London. He did this as ſoon as he knew 
that Sir Robert Clfford who was acquainted 
with moſt of Perkin's ſecrets was come to 
England : and the tower was made choice of, 


that 
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that, in caſe C ford ſhould accuſe any of the 
principal courtiers, they might be taken 
into cuſtody, without noiſe, or the iffuing 
of warrants; the court and priſon being 
within the cincture of one wall. A day or 
two after, Henry called a ſelect council, and 
admitted Cliford to his preſence, who fal- 
ling down at his feet and humbly craving 
the King's pardon, it was immediately 
granted, though he had been ſecretly af. 
ſured of his life before, Being now com- 
manded to tell what he knew; he volunta- 
nly impeached Sir William Stanley lord 
chamberlain, and many others. 

Henry was thunderſtruck when this lord. 
was named, as if he had heard the news of 
ſome ſtrange and fearful prodigy. To hear 
a man that had done him ſuch ſignal ſervice, 
as to ſave his life and ſet the crown upon his 
head; a man who enjoyed through his 
favour ſo much wealth and honour 
a man ſo nearly allied to him, his bro- 
ther having matried the King's mother; a 
man to whom he had entruſted his perſon in 
making him his chamberlain; to hear that 
this man no way diſgraced, no ways diſcon- 
tented, no ways in fear, ſhould prove falſe 
3 N do 
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to him and become his enemy, was wonder- 
ful. Clifford was deſired to repeat the par- 
ticulars of his accuſation again and again, 
and warned not to proceed too far in a caſe 
ſo very improbable. But the King, finding 
that he invariably perſiſted in what he had' 
before (aid, offering to juſtify it upon his 
ſoul and life, ordered him to withdraw, 
Henry, after expreſſing to his council his 
aſtoniſhment and concern at Sir William 
Stanley's conduct, gave orders that he ſhould' 
be confined to his apartment in the ſquare 
tower: and the next day he was examined 
by the lords. On his examination, he de- 
nied but little of that with which he had 
been charged; nor did he endeavour much 
to excuſe or extenuate his fault; ſo that in 
cautiouſly thinking to make his offence leſs, 
by confeſſion, he made it ſufficient co con- 
demn him. It was ſuppoſed that he truſted 
much to his former merits, and the intereſt 
his brother had with the King. But this 
was overweighed by divers things that made 
againſt him in the King's mind and diſpo- 
ſition, He boaſted an over-merit, this. 
Henry diſliked; he diſliked alſo Stanley's 
power, conceiving that he who could ſer” 
1 | him 
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him up, was beſt able to pull him down. 
The conſideration of his property alſo had 
its weight with Henry; Stanley being ac- 
counted the richeft ſubject in the kingdom: 
there being found in his caſtle of Holt, 
40,000 marks, in ready money,' and plate, 
beſides jewels, furniture, and live ſtock, to a 
very great amount. His revenue in land and 
fee was 3oool. a year old rent, a very large 
income in thoſe days. But laſtly, the na- 
ture of the times made againſt him, for had 
Henry been out of fear for himſelf, he pro- 
bably would have ſpared his life; but the 
dread of a rebellion ſo great, made him 
work ſure. Therefore, after the ſpace of 
about ſix weeks, in which the King inter- 
poſed to give Stanley's brother an opportuni- 
ty to intercede for him, and to ſhew the 
world how unwilling he was to let him ſuf- 
fer, he was arraigned of high treaſon, con- 
demned, and preſently after beheaded. 

It is ſtill however to this day uncertain 
what the caſe was for which Sir William 
Stanley ſuffered; what was the ground and 

cauſe of his defection and alienation from 
the King. His caſe was ſaid to be this; 
that in converſation with Sir Robert Cliford, 
8 
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he jath faid, if he were ſure that that 
young man was King Edward's ſon, he 
would never bear arms againſt him. Theſe 
words were deemed high treaſon by the 
Judges of that time. But ſome writers put 
this matter out of doubt, ſaying, that Stan- 
ley exprefily .promiſed to aid Perkin, and 
ſent him money accordingly. 
As to his motive for deſerting the King; 
it is true, that in Boſworth-field, Henry was 
' beſet and in a manner hemmed round by 
King Richard's troops, and of courſe in ma- 
nifeſt danger of his life, At this inſtant 
Stanley was ſent by his brother with 3000 
men to reſcue him; which he did, ſo effec- 
tually, that Richard was flain upon the 
place, and Hanley put the crown which Rich- 
ard wore, upon Henry's head. For which 
ſervice the King made him great preſents, 
and appointed him his counſellor and cham- 
berlain, and, contrary to his nature, winked 
at the great fpoils of Boſworth-field, which 
fell chiefly to this man's ſhare. Vet Stanley 
did not think himſelf ſufficiently rewarded, 
His ambition was ſo unbounded, as led him 
to petition the King for the earldom of 
Cheſter, which being an appendage to the 
L principality 
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principality of Wales, and belonging to the 
King's ſon, was refuſed him. Indeed the 
King, finding his deſires were immoderate, 
and that the rewards he had beſtowed upon 
him, were but lightly regarded, did not 
think ſo well of him as he otherwiſe would 


have done; but having nothing to complain 


of, he continued him in his place till his 
fall. 

Giles, lord D' Aubigny, a brave, mode- 
rate and reſpectable man, ſucceeded Stanley, 
as lord chamberlain. 

It was commonly reported at that time, 
that Sir Robert Clifford, who was now become 
the ſtate informer, was from the beginning 
an emiflaryof King Henry's ; and that he fled 
into Flanders, with his conſent and privity. 


But this is not probable, becauſe he never 


recovered that degree of confidence which he 
had with the King before he left England; 
and chiefly, becauſe the diſcovery he made. 
reſpecting Sir William Stanley, (which was 
his great ſervice), aroſe not from any. thing 
he learned abroad, he being well acquainted 
with it before he went. 

Theſe executions, and n that of 
the Lord Chamberlain, who was the chief 
ſtrength 
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ſtrength of the party, diſcouraged Perkin: 
and his accomplices much. They began to 
diſtruſt - each other; and indeed many 
through fear deferted Perkin, and came over 
to the King. Barley, who was joint com- 
miſſioner with Clford, held out one of the 
longeſt, yet made his peace at laſt, The 
Lord Chamberlain having ſuffered, by ſay- 
ing little more in effect than that the title 
of York was better than the title of Lan- 
caſter, which was the opinion of almoſt 
every man; ſo great was the terror amongſt 
all the king's ſervants and ſubjects, that no 
man thought himſelf ſafe : they were afraid 
to talk with one another, and a general dif- 
fidence took place every where. 

Swarms and vollies of libels now ſprung 
forth, containing bitter invectives againſt 
the King and ſome of the council, for which 5 
five common people ſuffered death. 

Henry, in the mean time, turned his at- 
tention to Ireland, where he ſent the Prior 
of Lanthony, as chancellor of that king- 
dom; and, Sir Edward Poyningt with an 
armed force, and a martial and civil com- 
miſſion, containing a clauſe that the earl 
of 885 then deputy lieutenant, ſhould 
, ” L 2 obey 
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obey him. But the wild Iziſh (who were 
the principal offenders) fled into the woods 
and bogs for ſhelter, and thoſe who knew 
themſelves guilty fled to them ; ſo that Sir 
Edward was obliged to purſue them with- 
out any kind of order, and, owing to the 
mountains and their ſtrong holds, he could 
do little good ; which he was pleaſed to im- 
pute to the aids the rebels clandeſtinely re- 
ceived from the earl of Kildare; upon 
which he cauſed the Earl to be apprehended 
and ſent to England ; where, upon examin- 
ation, he cleared himſelf ſo well as to be re- 
inſtated in his government. But Poynings, 
to make amends for his ill-ſucceſs in his 
martial ſervices, called a parliament, in 
which paſſed that memorable a& called 
Poynings's law, by which all the ſtatutes of 
England were of force in Ireland. 09 .. 
About this time began to be diſcovered 
in Henry that diſpoſition, which | afterwards 
_ encouraged by bad counſellors and miniſters, 
proved the blot of his times ; I mean the 
method he took of plundering his ſubjects 
by forfeitures upon penal laws. And the 
people were the more ſurprized at it, as his 
| A was at this time full ; for he had 
juſt 
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Juſt received the peace money from Fance; 
the benevolence money from his ſubjects, 
and ſeveral accidental ſums upon the confiſ- 
cations of the Lord Chamberlains' property, 
and that of divers others. The firſt remark- 
able caſe of this kind was that of Sir William 
Capel, alderman of London, who upon ſun» 
dry penal laws, was condemned in the ſum 
of 2700l. and compounded with the King 
for 1600l. And yet after this, Empſon 
would have ſqueezed him again, had not 
the King died in the inſtant. 
Henry, in order to comfort his mother 
whom he dearly loved and revered, and to. 

| demonſtrate to the world, that the pro- 
ceedings againſt Sir William Stanley (which 
were impoſed upon him by neceſſity of ſtate) 
had not in any degree diminiſhed his affec- 
tion for his brother Thomas, went with a 
ſuite to Latham, to paſs ſome time with his 
Mother and the Earl; and afterwards to 
take a tour round the country. 

Perkin, in the mean time, relying on the 
affections of the people of England, to the 
Houſe of York, determined to ere his ſtand- 
ard on the coaſt of Kent, and the King's 
vun into the north was ſuppoſed to be an 

L 3 =. 
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act of policy to drew Perkin upon the Engliſh 
coaſt, that he might have an opportunity 

there of tripping up his heels. | 
Perkin, accordingly, collected a ſtrong ar- 
my, compoſed of different nations, but 
chiefly ſuch whoſe fortunes were deſperate : 
many of them being bankfupts and felons 
and fuch as lived by rapine. With theſe he 
put to ſea, and arrived off the court of Sand- 
wich about the month of July. There he 
caſt anchor, aud to prove the affections of the 
people, ſent fome of his men on ſhore; 
boaſting of the great number of forces that 
were to follow him. The Kentiſh men 
perceiving that Perkin was not attended by 
any Engliſpmen of conſequence, and that 
his forces conſiſted chiefly of foreigners, 
and moſt of them of low exträction and 
free booters, more calculated to plunder a 
coaſt than recover a kingdom; ; applied to 
the principal gentlemen of the country, pro- 
feſſing their loyalty to the King, and deſir- 
ing to be directed in what manner they 
could beſt act for his ſervice. The gentlemen, 
| entering into conſultation, directed that a 
number of ſoldiers ſhould ſhew themſelves 
upon the coaſt and make figns to Perkin, 
enticing 
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enticing his ſoldiers to land, as if they were 
diſpoſed to join them; ſome were in other 
places, ordered to make. an appearance of 
flight, in hopes of encouraging Perkn's par- 
ty to diſembark. But Perkin, who doubted 
their ſincerity, from the regularity and order 
in which the Kentiſb men appeared, would 
not leave his ſhip, till he ſaw things were 
more ſecure. The King's forces, therefore, 
finding they could allure no greater number 
on ſhore than thoſe who bad landed at firſt, 
fell upon them and cut them in pieces, ere 
they could retreat to their ſhipping. In 
this ſkirmiſh, beſides thoſe that fled and 
were ſlain, about 150 were taken priſoners, 
who, by order of the King, were all hang- 
ed. They were brought to London linked 
all together with ropes, like a team of horſ- 
es in a cart; and were executed, ſome.of 
them at London, ſome at Wapping, and the 
reſt at divers places upon the ſea- coaſts of 
Kent, Suſſex, and Norfolk, as ſea-marks or 
beacons to teach Perkins people to avoid the 
coaſt, Henry being informed of the landing 
of theſe rebels, was inclined to diſcontinue 
his tour, but, hearing the next day that they 
were partly defeated and partly fled, he con- 
L 4 tinued 
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tinued his progreſs, diſpatching Sir Richard 
Guildford | into Kent, commending the people 
for their fidelity and valour; thanking them 
publicly and privately rewarding ſuch as 
had been moſt active, and moſt inſtrumen- 
tal to this defeat. 

On the 16th of November, 1497, was 
held the Serjeant's feaſt at Ely place. The 
King and Queen honoured this feaſt with 
their preſence. They dined there. For Henry 
was a prince that was ever ready to do ho- 
nour to, and countenance, the profeſſors of 
the law; for as he governed his ſubjects 
by his laws, ſo he governed his laws by his 
lawyers. 

This year, alſo, the King entered into a 
league with 1taly, for its defence againſt 
France. For King Charles had conquered 
Naples and loſt it again. He traverſed the 
whole length of Haly without reſiſtance ; ſo 
that what Pope Alexander uſed to ſay, was 
true, that the French came into Jjaly with 
chalk in their hands to mark out their lodg- 
ing, rather than with ſwords to fight. He 
likewiſe entered and took poſſeſſion of the 
whole kingdom of Naples, without ſtriking 


a ſtroke. But at the ſame time, he com- 
mitted 
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mitted ſo many errors, that all his goo 
fortune fell to the ground. He did not gu- 
dy to gratify the barons of Naples of the 
faction of the Angevines; but ſcattered his 
rewards, according to the mercenary diſpoſi- 
tions of ſome few that were about him. 
He put all /aly upon their guard, by ſeizing 
and holding of Offa, and protecting the 
liberty of Piſa, which led men to ſuſpect 
that his deſign extended further than his 
title of Naples. He differed alſo ſoon with 
Ludovico Sfortia, who carried the keys which 
| brought | him in and ſhut him out. He omit- 
ted alſo to extinguiſh ſome remains of the 
war; and, laſtly, his eaſy uninterrupted paſ- 
' fage through Haly, led him to think ſo little 
of the Talian arms, that, at his departure, he 
left the realm of Naples ſo indifferently pro- 
vided for; that not long after his return, the 
whole kingdom revolted to Ferdinand the 
younger, and all the French were driven out. 
King Charles, however, threatened bighly, 
and made great preparations to enter [taly a- 

gain. At the inſtance, therefore, of ſeveral 
of the {alan ſtates, and eſpecially of Pope 
Alexander, a league was concluded between 
the ſaid Pope; Maximilian, King of the Ro- 
mans; 
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mans; Henry, King of England; Ferdinand and 
Jabella, King and Queen of Spain ; Auguſtino 
Barbadico, Duke of Venice; and Ludovico Sfor- 
tia, Duke of Milan, for the common defence 
of their territories; in which league, though 
Ferdinand of Naples was not named as a prin- 
cipal, yet no doubt the kingdom of Naples 
wah tacitly included as a fee of the church, 

Cecil ' ducheſs of York, mother to Ed- 
ward the Fourth, died this year at her caſ- 
tle of Berlamſtead, very much advanced in 
years; and was buried by her huſband at 
Fothermgham. She had lived to fee three 
princes of bear IPC crowned and four mur- 
dered. 

This year, alſo, the King called à barli 
ament, and a ſtrange law was made, rather 
juſt than legal, and more great than pfovi- 
dent. This law ordained that no perſon aſ- 
ſiſting, in arms or otherwiſe, the King for 
the time being, ſhould be afterwards im- 
peached or attainted either by the courſe of 
law, or by a& of Parliament. And if any 
ſuch act of attainder ſhould happen to be 
made, it ſhould be void and of none effect, 
it being conſonant to reaſons of ſtate that the 
2 ſhould not enquire into the juſtneſs 

of 
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of the King's title, or diſpute ; and, it was 
agreeable tg conſcience, that (whatever the 
fortune of the war might be) the ſubject 
ſhould not fuffer for his obedience. Now 
though this law ſet'the people at their 
eaſe, that, however things turned out, their 
ſafety was provided for; yet it took away 
from Henry's party that tie and ſpur of ne- 
ceſſity which led them either to die or con- 
quer, as with reſpect to them it was of lit- 
tle moment whether they ſtood their ground 
or ran away. The obligation of this law 
was; however, illuſory, as a preceding act 
of parliament cannot bind or deſtroy a fu- 
ture one. There was an inſtance of this in 
Henry the Eighth's time.—He, fearing he 
might die during the minority of his ſon, 
procured an act to paſs, that no ſtatute made 
during the minority of the King, ſhould 
bind him or his ſucceſſors, except it was 
confirmed by the King under his great ſeal, 
when at full age. But the firſt that paſſed 
in his ſon Fdward the Sixth's time, was a 
a repeal of that former act, though the King 
was at that time a minor. Things, how- 
ever, that do not bind, may fatisfy for the 
time. bs 
SOT Another 
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Another act was paſſed to make the ſums 


which any one had agreed to pay on the 


ſcore of benevolence, liable by courſe of 
law. This not only brought in the arrears, 
but gave a countenance to the whole tranſ- 
action, it being pretended to be paſſed at the 
defire of thoſe who were moſt forward to 
pay. 
In this parliament alſo was made chad 
good law, which gave the attaint upon a falſe 
verdict between party and party, and which 
before was irremediable. There was ano» 
ther law made againſt a branch of ingrati- 
tude in women, who having been advanced 
by their huſbands, or their huſband's anceſ- 
tors, ſhould alien with a yiew to defeat the 
| heirs or thoſe in remainder of the lands to 
Which they had been ſo advanced. The re- 
medy was by giving power. to the next to 
enter for a forfeiture. | 
There was alſo enacted that charitable law 
for the admiſſion of poor ſuitors in forma 
Fauperis without fee to counſellor, attorney, 
or clerk ; and ſome other good laws. 

Henry all this time, though he fat in par- 
liament, as in full peace, and ſeemed to 
ſmile at the ſchemes of Perkin, who was 

| now 
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now returned into Flanders, yet he wiſely 
gave orders for a ſtrict look out at what he 
was about. Perkin failed again into Ireland; 
but ſince his abſence, the King's diligence 
and Poynings's commiſſion had ſo ſettled mat- 
ters there, that nothing was left for Perkin 
but the bluſtering affection of a wild and 
naked people. He was, therefore, adviſed 


to apply for aid to the King of Scot- 


land, who was a young and valorous 
prince, on good terms with his people, and 
Hl-affected to King Henry. At this time, 
alſo, Maximilian and Charles of France be- 
gan to bear Henry no good will ; the firſt 
being diſpleaſed with his prohibition of 
trade with Flanders; the other ſuſpecting 
him for entering into league with the Tali- 
ans: on which account Perkin had not only 
all the aid the ducheſs of Burgundy could 
give him; but, ſecret aid from Maximilian 
and Charles, Theſe laſt recommended him 
to the King of. Scotland. 

Perkin, therefore coming into Scotland up- 
on theſe hopes, with a well appointed ſuite, 
was, by the King of Scots, very honourably 
received, and, ſoon after his arrival, admit- 


ted to his preſence with great ceremony; for 
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the King received him in his chair of ſtate, 
attended by numbers of his nobility. Per- 
kin, well attended, as well with thoſe whom 
the King had ſent to introduce him as all 
- bis train, entered the room where the King 
was, and, approaching him with a bow, 
embraced him; then, retiring a few paces 
ber. thus addreſſed him. 1 


High and Mighty Eg. 

% Your Grace, and theſe, your nobles, 
here preſent, be pleaſed to liſten to the tra- 
gic fate of a young man, by right entitled to. 
weigh a ſceptre, but toſſed by fortune from 
miſery to miſery, and place to place. Be- 
hold here before you, the ſpectacle of a 
Plantagenet, who hath been earried from the 
nurſery to a ſanctuary, from the ſanctuary 
to a priſon, from a priſon to the hand of a 
barbarous aſſaſſin, and from that hand, to 
a wide wilderneſs, for ſuch the world hath 
been to him; ſo that he Who! is born heir to 
a great kingdom, hath not ground on which 
to ſet his foot, except where he now ſtands 
by your princely favour. Edward the 
Fourth, late King of England, (as your 
e muſt have heard) left his ſons, Ed - 
5 ward 
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ward, and Richard, duke of York, both very 
young, Edward the eldeſt ſucceeded his fa- 
ther in the crown, by the name of Edward 
the Fifth, but Richard, duke of Ghcefter, 
his unnatural uncle, - arbitrarily. thirſting 
for the kingdom, ſought their blood, in or- 
der to ſecure that kingdom to himſelf; for 
this purpoſe he employed a confident to 
murther both the King aud his brother. 
The man, however, who was employed to 
execute the horrid deed, having cruelly lain 
King Edward, the eldeſt of the two, was 
partly induced by remorſe, and partly 
on ſome other account, to ſave Richard his 
brother, reporting to the tyrant that he had 
deſtroyed them both. This report was be- 
lieved, and generally ſpread abroad, fo that 
the world have ſuppoſed that both King 
Edeward”s ſons were barbarouſly made away 
with. But Almighty God, that ſtopped 
the mouth of the lion, and ſaved little Foafh 
from the tyrrany of Athaliah, when ſhe maſ- 
ſacred the King's children, and did fave 
Jaac, when Abraham's hand was ſtretched 
to ſacnfice him, preſerved the ſecond bro- 
ther. I am that ſecond brother, the very 
Richard, duke of York, now the lawful 


ſurviving 
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ſarviving heir mile to the moſt noble Ed. 


ward the Fourth my father, late King of 
England. As to, the manner of my eſcape, 


it is not proper to fpeak thus publicly of 


it, as it may affect ſome who are living, 
and the memory of ſome who are dead. 
Let it ſuffice to ſay, that I had then a mo- 
ther living, —a queen, one that expected 
daily an order from the tyrant for the mur- 
dering of her children. Thus eſcaping by 

God's mercy out of London, in my infancy, 

J was ſecretly conveyed acroſs the ſeas, 
where, after a time, the perſon who had 


the. care of me (from what motives God 


only knoweth) ſuddenly forſook me. Hence 
was I led to wander about, ſeeking my 
bread by my labour. Diſtracted between 
ſeveral paſſions, the fear of being known, leſt 
the tyrant ſhould ſeek my life afreſh, and 
the mortification of living in the ſervile 
manner I did; I determined, however, to 
wait the tyrant's death, and then to put 


myſelf under my ſiſter's protection, who 
was next heir to the crown. During this 
time it came to paſs, that one Henry Tudor, 


ſon to Edmend T1 udor, earl of Richmond, 
entered 
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entered England from France, and by artful 
means obtained that crown which belongs 
to me. This Henry, my extreme and mortal 
enemy, ſoon as he had any knowledge of 
my being alive, deviſed every means in his 
power to procure my deſtruction; for he 
hath not only given out that I am an im- 
poſtor, giving me nick-names, and abuſing 
the world; but to prevent my entering. 
England, hath offered large ſums of money, 
to corrupt the princes and their miniſters 
with whom I have been retained; uſed every 
means to prevail on my ſervants to mur- 
der or poiſon me, and induced Sir Robert 
Clifford and others, who had eſpouſed my 
cauſe, to abandon and forſake me; fo that 
it is but reaſon to ſay, he did not think me 
an impoſtor, having taken ſuch pains to 
get rid of me, The truth, however, of 
my caſe being ſo clear and manifeſt, moved 
the moſt chriſtian King Charles, and the 
Lady ducheſs dowager of Burgundy, my 
dear aunt, not only to acknowledge but 
affectionately aſſiſt me. But it ſeems above 
all that God, in order to unite the two king · 
doms of England and Scotland iu the ſtricteſt 
| M amity 
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amity, hath reſerved the placing 1 me on the. 
imperial throne of England, to the arms and 
ſuccours of your Grace. Nor indeed is it the 
firſt time that a king of Scotland has ſup- 
ported thoſe who were deprived of the Engl iſh 
crown. Your Grace having therefore given 
convincing proofs that you are in no re- 
ſpect inferior in noble qualities to your royal 
anceſtors, I, as a diſtreſſed prince, was in- 
duced to throw myſelf under your royal 
protection, craving your aſſiſtance to recover 
my throne, and promiſing faithfully to eon- 
duct myſelf towards your Grace as your na- 
tural brother, and will, on the recovery of 
my inheritance, 1 make your” all 
the returns in my power.” 

After Perkin had thus declared birſelf, 
King James anſwered in a princely manner, 
that whoe'er he was, he ſhould have no 
cauſe to repent throwing himſelf under his 
protection. Great pains were taken by 
many to perſuade the King that Perkin was 
an impoſtor ; but, whether being taken with 
his manner, or from the recommendation 
of the neighbourfng | princes, or defirous of 
waging war with Henry, he entertained him 
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as becoming the rank of Richard, duke of 
York, eſpouſed his cauſe,, and to confirm 
his opinion of Perkin's ſtory, conſented to 
his marrying his kinſwoman, Lady Cathe- 
rine Gordon, daughter to the Earl of Hunily, 
a young lady of great beauty and virtue. 
Soon after this, the King of Scots in per- 
ſon, attended by Perkin, entered Northum- 
berland with a great army, And the fol- 
lowing proclamation, in the name of Rich- 
ard, duke of York, was n pub- 
liſhed“. 

It hath pleaſed God, =o putteth 
down the mighty from their ſeat, exalteth 
the humble, and ſuffereth not the hopes of 
the juſt to periſh in the end, to give us 
means, at length, to ſhew ourſelves armed 
unto our lieges and people of England. But 
far be it from us to intend their hurt or 
damage, or to. make war upon them, other- 
'wiſe than to deliver ourſelf and them from 
tyranny and oppreſſion. For our mortal 
enemy, Henry Tudor, a falſe uſurper of the 
Crown of England, (which to us by natural 


* This proclamation is in the Cotton Library. 
M2 and 
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and lineal right appertaineth) knowing in 
his own heart our undoubted right, (we 
being the very Richard, duke of Tork, 

younger ſon, and now ſurviving heir male 
of the noble and victorious Edward, the 
Fourth, late King of England) hath not only 
deprived us of our kingdom, but likewiſe 
by all foul and wicked means ſought to be- 
tray us, and bereave us of our life. Vet 
if his tyranny only extended itſelf to our 
perſon, although our royal blood teacheth 
us to be ſenſible of injuries, it ſhould be 
leſs to our grief. But this Tudor, who 
boaſteth himſelf to have overthrown a'ty- 
rant, hath, ever fince his firſt entrance into 
his uſurped reign, put little in practice, but 
tyranny, and the feats thereof.“ 

«« For King Richard, our unnatural * 
although deſire of rule did blind him, yet 
in his other actions (like a true Plantagenet) 
was noble, and loved the honour of the 
realm, and the contentment and comfort of 
his nobles and people. But this our mortal 
enemy (agreeable to the meanneſs of his 
birth) hath trodden under foot the honour 

of this nation; ſelling our beſt confederates 


for 
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for money, and making merchandize of the 
blood, eſtates, and fortunes of our peers 
and ſubjects, by feigned wars and diſhonvur- 
able peace, only to enrich his coffers. Nor 
unlike hath been his hateful miſgovern- 
ment, and evil deportment at home. Firſt, 
he hath (to fortify his falſe quarrel) cauſed 


divers nobles of his own realm (whom he 


held ſuſpect, and ſtood in dread of) to be 


cruelly murdered, as our couſin Sir William 
Stanley, lord chamberlain ; Sir Son Mount- 
fort, Sir Robert Ratcliffe, William D' Aubigny, 
Humphrey Stafford, and many others ; beſides 
ſuch as have dearly bought their lives with 
intolerable ranſoms : ſome of which nobles 


are now in the ſanctuary. Alſo, he hath 


long kept, and yet keepeth in priſon, our 
right entirely well-beloved couſin, Edward, 
ſon and heir to our uncle, duke of Clarence, 
and others ; withholding from them their 
rightful inheritance, to the intent they 
ſhould never be of might and power, to aid 
and aſſiſt us at our need, after the duty of 
their legiance. He alſo married by com- 
pulſion, certain of our fiſters, and alſo the 
ſiſters of our ſaid couſin, the earl of War- 
| M 3 | wick, 
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wick, and divers other ladies of the royal 
blood, unto certain of his kinſmen and 
friends, of ſimple and low degree, and put- 
ting apart all well-diſpoſed nobles, he hath 
none in power and truſt about his perſon 
but biſhop Fox, Smith, Bray, Lovel, Oliver 
King, David Owen, Riſeley, Turbervile, Tiler, 
Cholmley, Empſon, James Hobart, John Cut, 
Garth, Henry Wyat, and ſuch other caitiffs 
and villains of birth, which by ſubtile inven- 
tions, and pilling of the people, have been 


= the principal founders, occafioners, and coun- 


ſellors of the miſrule and miſchief now reign- 
ing in England. 

We, remembering theſe premiſes, with 
the great and execrable offences daily com- 
mitted, and done. by our aforeſaid great 
enemy and his adherents, in treating the 
liberties and franchiſes of our mother, the 
holy church, upon pretences of wicked and 
heatheniſh policy, to the high diſpleaſure 
of Almighty God, beſides the manifold 
treaſons, abominable murders, man-flaugh- 
ters, robberies, 'extortions, the daily pilling 
of the people by Am taxes, tallages, 
benevolences, and other unlawful impoſi- 


| tions 
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tions and grievous exactions, with many 
other heinous effects, to the likely deſtruc - 
tion and deſolation of the whole realm: 
ſhall by God's grace, and the help and aſ- 
ſiſtance of the great lords of our blood, 
with the counſel of other ſaid perſons, ſee, 
that the commodities of our realm be em- 
ployed to the moſt advantage of the ſame; 
the intercourſe of merchandize betwixt 
realm and realm, to be miniſtered and hand- 
led as ſhall be moſt to the common weal 
and proſperity of our ſubjects; and all ſuch 
diſmes, taxes, tallages, benevolences, un- 
lawful impoſitions, and grievous exactions, 
as be above rehearſed, to be foredone and 
laid apart, and never from henceforth to be 
called upon, but in ſuch caſes as our noble 
progenitors, Kings of England, have of old 
time been accuſtomed, to have the aid, ſuc- 
cour, and helpof their ſubjects and true liege- 
men.“ 

And farther, we do out of our grace 
and clemency, hereby as well publiſh and 
promiſe to all our ſubjects, remiſſion and free 
pardon of all by-paſt offences whatſoever, 
againſt our perſon and eſtate, in adhering 

M 4 to 
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to our ſaid enemy, by whom (we know well) 

they have been miſled, if they ſhall, within 
time convenient, ſubmit themſelves unto us. 
And for ſuch as ſhall come with the fore- 
moſt to aſſiſt our righteous quarrel, we ſhall 
make ſo far partakers of our princely fa- 
vour and bounty, as ſhall be highly for the 
comfort of them and theirs, both during 
their life, and after their death. As allo, 
we ſhall by all means which God ſhall put 
into our, hands, demean ourſelves to give 
royal contentment to all degrees and eſtates 
of our people, maintaining the liberties of 
holy church in their entire, preſerving the 
honours, privileges, and the pre · eminences 
of our nobles, from contempt or diſparage- 
ment, according to the dignity of their 
blood. We ſhall alſo unyoke our people 
from all heavy burdens and endurances, and 
confirm our cities, boroughs, and towns in 
their charters and freedoms, with enlarge- 
ment where it ſhall be deſerved ; and in all' 
points give our ſubjects cauſe to think, that 
the bleſſed and debonnair government of 
our noble father, A Lane (in his laſt 
times) is in us revived.“ 


60 "Mia 
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„% And foraſmuch as the putting to 
death, or taking alive of our ſaid mortal 
enemy, may be a mean to ſtay much effu- 
fion of blood, which 'otherwiſe may enſue, 
if by compulſion or fair promiſes, he ſhall 
draw after him any number of our ſub- 
jects to reſiſt us, which we deſire to avoid; 
(though we are certainly informed, that 
our ſaid enemy 1s purpoſed and prepared to 
fly the land, having already made over great 
maſſes of the treaſure of our crown, the 
better to ſupport him in foreign parts) we 
do hereby declare, that whoever ſhall take 
or diſtreſs our ſaid enemy, (though the 
party be of never ſo mean a condition) he 
ſhall be by us rewarded with a thouſand 
pounds in money, forthwith to be laid down 
to him, and a hundred marks by the year 
of inheritance ; beſides that he may other- 
wiſe merit, both toward God and all good 
people, for the deſtruction of ſuch a tyrant.” 


0 Laſtly, we do all men to wit, and here - 


in we take alſo God to witneſs, that whereas 
God hath moved the heart of our deareſt 
couſin, the King of Scotland, to aid and 
aſſiſt us in perſon in this our righteous 

quarrel; 
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quarrel ;: it is altogether without any pact 
or promiſe, or ſo much as demand of any 
thing that may prejudice our crown or ſub- 
jets; but contrariwiſe, with promiſe on 
our ſaid Couſin's part, that whenſoever he 
ſhall find us in ſufficient ſtrength to get the 

upper hand of our enemy (which we hope 
will be very ſuddenly) he will forthwith 
peaceably return. into his own kingdom; 
contenting himſelf only with the glory of 
ſo: honourable an enterpriſe, and our true 
and faithful love and amity, which we 
ſhall ever (by the grace of Almighty God) 
ſo order, as ſhall be to the great comfort of 
both kingdoms,” 

This proclamation was not very well re- 
ceived by the people, nor was he the more 
welcome for bringing the King of Scots with 
Him; who, not finding him joined by any 

| perſon of conſequence, nor ſeeing the peo- 
ple riſe any where in his favour, employed 
his army in laying waſte the county of Ner- 
thumberland, which he deſtroyed by fire and 
ſword. Intelligence being brought him 
that forces were on the march againſt him, 
and unwilling his men ſhould be found laden 

meld with 
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with ſpoils, he returned into Scotland. It is 
ſaid that Perkin, in a princely manner, re- 
monſtrated with the King of Scats on his lay- 
ing waſte the country, and begged he would 
defiſt, and not carry on the war in that 
way; for that-no crown was ſo valuable to 


him, as to make him purchaſe it with the 


blood and ruin of his country. The King 
replied, half in jeſt and half in earneſt, that 
he doubted whether the country he was ſo 
careful to ſave belonged to him; and that 
he was not ambitious of being a good Steww- 
ard for his enemy, by ſaving the country 
to his uſe. 

By this time, being the eleventh year of 
Henry's reign, the interruption of the trade 
between the Engliſb and the Flemiſh began to 
be very much felt, ſo that both nations uſed 
every means to perſuade their ſovereigns to 
open the intercourſe again, and in this the 


times favoured them. For the Archduke. 


and his council began to ſee that Perkin 
would not be able todoany thing; and Henry, 
from the late attempts in Kent and North- 


umberland, held him in ſo little dread, as 


not even to adviſe with his council on the 
ſubject. 
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ſubject. He was moſt concerned at the 
ſtagnation of trade, which threatened him 
with empty coffers. However, he waited 
till he was applied to. Commiſſioners met at 
London to treat. On the King's part were 
biſhop Fox, lord privy ſeal; viſcount Wells; 
Kendal, prior of Saint John's; Warham, 
maſter of the Rolls; Urfwick and Riſeley : 
on the part of the Arch-duke were admiral 
lord Bevers; lord Verunſel, prefident of Flan- 
ders, and others. Theſe concluded a perfect 
treaty both of amity and intercourſe, be- 
tween the King and the Arch-duke ; and is 
that treaty, which, the Flemings at this 
day call intercurſus magnus, becauſe it was 
more complete than the preceeding treaties 
of the third' and fourth of the King ; but 
chiefly to diſtinguiſh it from the treaty that 
followed in the one and twentieth year of 
his reign, which they call intercurſus malus. 
In this treaty was an expreſs article againſt 
the reception of the rebels, of either prince, 
by the other, purporting, that if any ſuch 
rebel, ſhould be demanded by the prince he 
oppoſed, of the prince in alliance, that ſuch 
prince ſhould immediately command the 


rebel, by proclamation, to quit his country 
| - 
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in fifteen days, on pain of ſtanding proſcrib- 
ed, and out of protection. Perkin, how- 
ever, was not named, nor, perhaps attended 
to, being no rebel. But his wings were 
thus clipped of his Engliſb adherents ; and it 
was expreſſly mentioned in the treaty, that 
this clauſe ſhould extend to the territories 
of the ducheſs dowager of Burgundy. The 
intercourſe thus reſtored—the Exgliſb mer- 
chants returned to their manſion at Ante 
; wwerp, where they were received with pro- 

ceſſion and joy. | 
The winter following, Henry called again 
his Parliament, to whom, in exaggerated 
terms, he complained of the malice and 
predatory war of the King of Scotland; that 
he, being in amity with him and no ways 
provoked, ſhould. a& as he had done, and 
that when he perceived it was out of his 
power to do him (Henry) any hurt, he ſhould 
turn his arms upon a naked and defenceleſs 
people, to plunder only and lay waſte, con- 
trary to the laws both of war and peace, 
and declaring that he could neither with 
honour, nor with the ſafety of his people, 
to whom he owed protection, ſuffer ſuch 
wrongs to paſs unrevenged. The parlia- 
. ment 


ſhould be 
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| ment underſtood ble well. and granted him 


a ſubſidy limited. to 120,000/. beſides two 


| fifteenths. In this Parliament there were 


no laws paſſed of any conſequence, except 
one at the ſuit of the merchant-adventurers 
of England, againſt thoſe of London, for 
monopolizing and. exacting upon the trade. 
No ſooner began the ſubſidy to be levied 
in Cornwall, but the people there began to 
murmur. Indeed it was always Henry's 
misfortune. to be obliged to fight for his 
money. The Corniſb men were a ſtout 
hardy race of people, and from being accuſ- 
tomed to live much under ground 1 in the tin- 
mines, were capable of going through any 
difficulties. They conceived it hard, that 
for a little inroad made by the Scots, they 
Ued upon to pay taxes they 
could not afford, and, therefore, determined, 
as they earned their money by the ſweat of 


their brows, no man ſhould take it from 
them. The people once diſpoſed to riſe, 


never want ring-leadets: two ſtood forth 
upon this occaſion, Michael Foſeph, a black- 


ſſmmith or farrier of Bodmin, a vain talkative 


fellow; and one Thomas Flammock, a laws 


yer, who perſuaded the people that he could 
rebel 


. 
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rebel, and oppoſe this tax without even 
breaking the peace. He made the people 
believe, that no ſubſidies could be granted 
nor levied for any wars in Scotland. The 
law having provided other reſources on 
ſuch occaſions ; eſpecially when ſuch wars 
were entered into, merely 'to plunder atid 
pillage the country. That it was the duty 
of every Engliſhman, to oppoſe ſuch en- 
croachments; yet, he was not for violent 
proceedings, but recommended them to pe- 
tition the King warmly againſt the mea- 
ſure, and to requeſt him to puniſh thoſe 
who adviſed him to it. They alluded to 
arch-biſhop Morton, and Sir Reginald Bray, 
whom, the King, in this buſineſs, made 
the oſtenſible men. 

Theſe two, Flammock, and the black- 


ſmith, offered to lead the Corniſh men, till 


other leaders could be found; declaring they 


were ready to ſtand forth in every danger, 


and ſacrifice their lives in the cauſe, not 
doubting, but in a very little time, other 
counties would riſe and join them; for that 
the oppoſition was a juſt one, and tended 
ultimately to the ſervice of the King. By 
ſuch — the people were led to arm 

themſelves 
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themſelves in the beſt manner they could, 
with bows, arrows and bills, and other 
country weapons, and marched out of Corn- 
wall, through Devonſhire, to Taunton, in 
Somerſelſbire, with theſe men at their head; 
but without doing any miſchief as they paſ- 
ſed along. At Taunton, in their rage, they 
killed an officious commiſſioner for the ſub- 
ſidy, whom they called the provoſt of Perin. 
Thence they marched to Welli, where lord 
Audley (who before had been applied to) a 
nobleman of an ancient family, popular, but 
turbulent, joined them and was accepted 
with great ſhouts of joy, as their general, 
Lord Audley led them on from Wells, to Sa- 
 libury, and from Saliſbury, to Wincheſter, 
Thence the fooliſh people, who in effect led 
their leaders, determined to march into | 
Kent, from an opinion that the Xentiſp men 
would j join them, though that county had 
but lately ſhewn their loyalty and attach- 
ment to the King. Theſe. infatuated peo- 
ple, however, had heard Flammock ſay, that 
Kent was never conquered, and that they 
were the freeſt peaple in England, and under 
this idea, as they conceived their cauſe to 
| be. the cauſe of Fer. they expected 
„ great 
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great matters from them. But when they 
came into Kent, they found the coun- 
try ſo well ſettled, by the King's late 
kind uſage of them, and by the credit and 
power of the earl of Kent, lord Abergavenny, 
and lord Cobham ; that neither gentlemen, 
nor yeomen came in to their aid. At this, 
many of the Cornſh men were diſcouraged 
and left the army ſecretly, but the ſturdier 
ſtood their ground, and finding they had 
tnarched from welt to eaſt, without inter- 
ruption, acquired freſh reſolution ; they 
therefore purſued their way, and encamped 
upon Blackheath, between Greenwich and 
Eltham, threatening either to give the King 
battle or take poſſeſſion of London. 

To return, Henry, when firſt he heard 
of this commotion in Cornwall, was more 
troubled for the concurrence of other 
dangers that hung over him, than for the 
cauſe of the inſurrection : for he dreaded 
leſt a Scotch war, a Cormſh rebellion, and 
Perkin's conſpiracies ſhould take place all at 
once : he was not, however, ill-provided ; 
for as ſoon as the parhament broke up, the 
King raiſed a powerful army to oppoſe the 
Scots, King James indeed had made great 

N preparation 
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preparations for a new attack in England; 
but Henry's forces were ready to march un- 


der the command of D' Aubigney, lord cham- 


| bertain. As ſoon, however, as Henry un- 
derſtood the Corniſb mien were up in arms, 
he itopped the march of theſe forces, diſ- 
patching the earl of Surry with a detach- 
ment into the north, for the defence of thoſe 
parts; in caſe the Scors ſhould ſtir, His 
conduct towards the rebels was different 
now, to what it uſed to be in ſimilar fi- 
tuations. He was once eager to be at them; 
but as he found they did not plunder the 
country through which they paſſed, that 
their forces neither increaſed nor gain- 
ed ſtrength, and that as the farther diſtant 
they were from their own country, the leſs 
ſuccour they were likely to receive, and the 
leſs probability there was of their retreating, 
as alfo the more harraſſed and fatigued they 
would be; he ſuffered them to proceed, till 
they reached the neighbourhood of London. 
Having now a'very powerful atmy about 
him, he divided them into three parts; The 
firſt was commanded by the earl of Oxford, 
aſſiſted by the earls of Eſſex. and Suffolts 
| Theſe noblemen were appointed with ſeve- 
| LEE ral 
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ral battalions of horſe arid foot, and ſome ar- 
tillery, to ſurround the camp below the hill, 
and beſet every part, except that which lay 
towards London : the ſecond diviſion (which 
were thoſe that were to be moſt in action, 
and on which he moſt relied for the fortune 
of the day) he gave the command of, to the 

lord chamberlain, who was to make his at- 
tack in front, on that fide towards London; 
the third he retained about himſelf, to be 
ready as a corps de reſerve, and to ſecure the 
city. For this putpoſe, he encamped in 

perſon, in St. George's-fields ; placing him: 
ſelf between the city and the rebels. The 
tity of London, on the rebels encamping at 
Black-heath, was at firſt in great fear and con- 
fuſion, running to and fro, dreading that, if 
they rn it, they would proceed to 
plunder. But Tate, the lord- mayor, and 
' Shaw and Haddon, the two ſheriffs, acted 
their parts well, in arming and regulating the 
people; and the King ſent them ſome of- 
| ficers of experience, to aſſiſt them. But 
when they learned the inſurgents muſt be 
victors in three engagements before they 
| could approach the city, and that the King 
had interpoſed his own perſon, between the 
1 rebels 
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rebels and them, and that the plan was to 
hem them in, having no doubt of over- 
coming them ; they loſt all fear, and grew 
quiet and compoſed. Indeed, they placed 
great confidence in the three commanders, 
Oxford, Eſſex, and D' Aubigney. Faſper, duke 
of Bedford, whom the King ufed to employ, 
was then ill, and died ſoon after. 

On Saturday, June 22d. 1497, the battle 
was fought. The King had given out, in 
order to deceive and confuſe the rebels, that 
he meant to attack them on the Monday fol- 
lowing ; he, therefore, took them by ſur- 
prize. The Lords who were appointed to 
encircle the hill, did it effeQually ſome 
days before, In the afternoon, therefore, 
towards the decline of the day, to keep up 
the opinion that the attack would not then 
be made, the lord D' Aubigney marched on 
towards them, firſt beating ſome of their 
troops from Deptford bridge, where they 
made no ſmall reſiſtance. However, their 
numbers being ſmall, they were foon 
driven back, and fled up the hill to their 
main army.—The Earl followed them, and 
as there were no forces placed upon the 
firſt high ground, to ſecond the troops be- 


low, 
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low, that kept the bridge; but the whole 
body of their forces being far within the 
heath, the Earl mounted the hill and re- 
covered the plain without reſiſtance. Lord 
D' Aubigney charged them with ſuch fury 
that he had near failed in his deſign, and 
| loſt the ſuccefs of the day; for, by a raſh 
impetuoſity, he was taken priſoner, but 
immediately reſcued and defivered. The 
rebels maintained the fight for a ſmall 
time, and ſhewed no want of courage, but 
being ill- armed, and ill-commanded, with- 
out horſe, and without artillery, they were 
without much difficulty cut to pieces and 
put to flight. Their three leaders, lord 
Audley, the Blaciſmitb, and Flammock, men 
not very courageous, ſuffered themſelves to 
be taken alive. On the part of the rebels, 
whoſe numbers it is ſaid amounted to 
16,000, about 2000 were fla; the reſt 
were all made priſoners, the hill being en- 
compaſſed with the King's forces. Of the 
royaliſts about 300 were killed, moſt of 
them ſhot with arrows, the length of a 
taylor's yard :—ſuch powerful bowmen 
were the Corniſb men in thoſe days. 


N 3 The 
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The victory thus obtained, the King 
created divers Knight-bannerets, as well 
on Black-heath as in St, George's Fields. 
The property of the priſoners he gave ta 
their captors, to take them either in kind 
or compound for them. Lord Audley was 
led from Newgate to Tower-Hill, in a paper 
coat, painted with his own arms ; the arms 
teverſed, theitoat torn, and then beheaded. 
Flammock and the Blackſmith were hanged 
drawn and quartered at Tyburn. The Black- 
ſmith ſeemed to take pleaſure, as he was 
drawn upon the hurdle, that he ſhould be 
talked of in future times. It was deſigned 
to have ſent Flammock and the Blackſmith 
down to Cornwal, to have them there ex- 
ecuted; but, as the country was ſtill in a 
ferment, it was thought beſt not to do it. 
All the reſt were pardoned by proclamation, 
and had leave to take out their pardons un- 
der the Great Seal, at their pleaſure. 

It may be matter of wonder, that Henry, 
in the ſuppreſſion of this rebellion, ſhould 
put only three perſpns to death; when, in 
the Kentiſh commotion, where a handful of 
men only were concerned, he ſhould ex- 
ecute one hundred and fifty ; but many 

reaſons 
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reaſons may be given for it. Here, there 
were upwards of 2000 flain in the field, 
whereas few perſons fell on the coaſt of 
Kent; or poſſibly Henry might not chuſe 
to be ſevere in a popular cauſe, or per- 
haps he might take into conſideration the 
harmleſs behaviour of theſe men that came 
from the Weſt of England to the Eaſt, 
without doing much miſchief: or, laſtly, 
he might make a great difference between 
people who rebelled through wantonneſs, 
and others that rebelled through want: 

After the Cormſb men were defeated ; 
there came from Calais an honourable em- 
baſſage from the French King, relative to 
the prolongation of the time for payment 
of money and ſome other particulars of 
the frontiers: it was an embaſſage calcu- 
lated to conciliate matters between the two 
crowns; but nothing was ſaid to the de- 
rogation of the King's late treaty with the 
 Htalians, 

During the march of the Corniſi men 
towards London, the King of Scotland, well 
acquainted with all that paſſed, and con- 
vinced he could not ſteer clear of a war 
With England, whenever this inſurrection 

N 4 was 
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was ſuppreſſed, neglected not this oppor- 
tunityz but, under an idea that Henry had 
his hands full, entered England again with 
an army, and in perſon, with part of his 
forces, beſieged. the caſtle of Norham ; 
ſending the reſt to ravage the country. 
But, Fox, biſhop of Durham, a wiſe man, 
apprehenſive of this, had cauſed his caſtle 
to be ſtrongly fortified, and furniſhed with 
all kinds of amunition; he had manned it 
likewiſe with a great number of ſtout ſol- 
diers, more than proportionable to the ſize 
of the place, expecting rather a ſharp aſ- 
ſault than a long ſiege. And for the coun- 
try about him, he directed the people to 
remove their cattle and goods into ſuch 
places as were not eaſy of approach; and 
ſent an expreſs to the earl of Surry, who 
was in York/hire, not far of, to come ſpeed- 
ty to their ſuccour, So that the King 
of Scotland was foiled in his expectations; 
and underſtanding that the earl of Surry 
was advancing towards him with great 
forces, he returned back into Scotland. 
The Earl, finding the caftle freed and the 
enemy gone, purſued them with forced 
marches into Scotland, in hopes of over- 
| taking 
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taking them, and giving them battle; but 
not being able to effect this, he fat down 
before the caſtle of Aton, eſteemed one of 
the ſtrongeſt places between Berwick and 
Edinburgh, which in a very little time he 
took. Soon after, the King of Scotland, 
retiring further within his own country; 
and the weather being extremely bad, the 
Earl returned into England. So, that in 
fact, theſe expeditions ended only in a caſ- 
tle diſtreſſed, and a caſtle taxen; not at all 
adequate to the power of the forces em- 
ployed, the greatneſs of the conteſt, or 
the expectations of the parties. 
Amid theſe troubles, arrived on an em- 
baſſage in England, from Spain, Peter Hi- 
alas, or Elias: to whom we owe the good 
fortune we enjoy at this day; for his embaſ- 
ſage brought about a truce between England 
and Scotland, This truce drew on a peace; 
the peace, the marriage of Fames of Scotland, 
with Henry's daughter; and this marriage, 
the union of the two kingdoms. Hialas 
was a man of great wiſdom and learning, 
and was ſent from Ferdinand and [ſabella, 
King and Queen of Spain, to treat with 
Henry, of a marriage between Catherme, 
their 
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their ſecond daughter, and prince Arthur. 
This treaty was by him almoſt brought to 
perfection, but it ſo happened, that upon 
| ſome conference Hialas had with Henry, 
reſpecting this buſineſs, the King, who 
had a peculiar method of winning over the 
ambaſladors of foreign princes, to his in- 
tereſt, ſo as to employ them often in his 
own ſervice, entered into converſation 
with him reſpecting the differences he had 
with Scotland; for as he could not profit 
by a Scotch war, he was always averſe to 
one, Henry, indeed, had many friends in 
the council of Scotland, that would adviſe 
their King to peace, but he was too proud 
to make the firſt overture. Hialas, hows» 
ever, having adviſed the meaſure, and have 
0g the conſent of his court to undertake 
it, went to Scotland with Henry's acqui - 
| eſcence, to treat of a peace between the 
two crowns. Hialas after having brought 
King James to liſten to him, wrote to 
Henry, deſiring him to ſend a proper per- 
ſon to treat of conditions; aſſuring him 
that a peace might be brought about, with- 


out much difficulty. Accordingly biſhop 
Fox, who was then at his caſtle at Ner ham. 
Waz 
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was appointed to confer with Hialas, and 
were then directed to meet the commiſ- 
ſioners deputed by the Scotch King, and 
treat with them. The commiſſioners on 
both ſides met, but after much debate on 
the articles and conditions, could come to 
no concluſion. The chief impediment was 
a demand of Henry to have Perkins delivered 
up to him, as a reproach to all Kings, and 
a perſon not protected by the law of nati- 
ons; which the King of Scotland peremp- 
torily refuſed to do, alledging, that he (for 
his part) was no competent judge of Per- 
kin's title; but that as he had received him 
as a ſuppliant, protected him as a perſon 
who fled to him for refuge; married him to 
his kinſwoman, and aided him with his arms 
on the belief that he was a prince; he 
could not now, conſiſtent with his honour, 
put a kind of lie on all he had faid and 
done before, by delivering him up to his 
enemies. The biſhop, to whoſe diſcretion 
matters were left, (and who, though he had 
received Henry's inſtructions to carry things 
ſeemingly with a high hand, yet was by | 
* no means to break off on ill-terms) having 1 
failed in obtaining ts deliyery of Perkin, 2 
\ proceeded # 
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procceded, according to his further inſtrue- 
tions, to urge an interview between the two 
Kings, at Newca/ile. But, the King of 
Scotland's anſwer was, on this being re- 
ported to him, that he meant to treat for 
a peace, and not go a begging for it, The 
biſhop further demanded reſtitution of 
the ſpoils taken by the Scots, or damages 
for the ſame ; but the Scotch commiſſioners 
reply was, that ſuch matters were as water 
ſpilt on the ground, which could not be 
recovered ; and, that the people of England 
were better able to bear the loſs, than their 
maſter was to repair it. In the end, as a 
peace could not be concluded on, they 
agreed upon a truce for ſome months fol- 
lowing, 

The King of Scotland, though he oni 
not formally retract his opinion of Perkin, 
having engaged himſelf ſo far; yet, from 
4 variety of reaſons, began to ſuſpect him 
as a counterfeit. He therefore ſent to him, 
and reminded him perſonally of the bene - 

fits and favours he had done him, by be- 

coming his ally, and by provoking a pow- 
erful monarch, by an offenſive war in his 
cauſe, for two years together; nay, that 

453d | he 
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he had given up an honourable peace pro- 
poſed to him, by refufing to deliver him 
up; and that to keep his promiſe with 


him, he had given great offence both to his * 


nobility and people, and therefore requir- 
ed him to withdraw himſelf from Scoz/and, 
and not reckon upon his aid or aſſiſtance 
any longer, telling him at the ſame time, 
that he could not but ſay the Eng//h had 
forſaken him before the Scotch, for that on 
two ſeveral trials, none had declared them- 
ſelves in his favour. Nevertheleſs, con- 
tinued the King, I will make good my pro- 
miſe to you, on your firſt coming here, 
that you ſhall have no cauſe to repent 
throwing yourſelf into my hands; for I 
will not give you up, but furniſh you with 
means and ſhipping to go where you pleaſe. 
Perkin, not deſcending at all from his ſtage- 
like greatneſs, anſwered the King in few 
words, that he ſaw his time was not yet 
come; and that whatever his fortunes were, 


he ſhould both think and ſpeak honour- 


ably of the King. Taking his leave, he 


with his lady and ſuch followers as would 
not quit him, ſailed over into Feland, not 
thinking proper to return to Flanders, on 

account 
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account of the treaty concluded with the 
Arch-duke the year before. 

It was now the twelfth year of Henry's 
* reign. And a little before this time Pope 
Alexander, (who loved thoſe princes beſt 


that were fartheſt off, and with whom he 


had leaſt to do) in gratitude for the King's 
lateentrance into a league.for the defence of 
Ttaly, rewarded him with a conſecrated 
ſword, and cap of maintenance, which he 
ſent him by his Nuncio. Pope Innocent 
had done the ſame, but it was not ſo well 
received as this was, for the King appoints 
ed the Mayor and Aldermen to meet the 
Pope's orator at London Bridge; and all the 
ſtreets between the bridge foot and St: 
PauPs, (where the King then lay) were 
lined with the citizens ſtanding in their 
liveries. The next morning being Alhal- 
lows day, the King, attended by many of 
the biſhops, nobility, and principal cour- 
tiers, went in proceſſion to St. Paul's, and 
the cap and ſword were borne before him. 
After the proceſſion, the King himſelf re- 
mained ſeated in the quire, and the Lord 
Arch-biſhop from the ſteps, made a long 
oration, ſetting forth the greatneſs and 

eminency 


— 
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eminency of that honour, which the 
Pope, in theſe ornaments, and enfigns 
of benediction, had done his Grace; and 
how rarely, and upon what high deſerts 
ſuch honours uſed to be beſtowed : reciting 
the King's principal acts and merits, which 
entitled him to this mark of dGſunQion 
from his Holineſs. 

All this time, the Carniſhb rebellion, of 
which we have ſpoken, ſeemed to have no 


relation to Perkin, except, indeed, that his 


proclamation, promiſing to lay down ex- 
actions and payments, led the people of 
that country to think well of him. The 
King's lenity had rather emboldened them, 
than reclaimed them; for many, having 
purchaſed their pardon for a ſhilling or 
two, made no ſcruple of telling their 
neighbours, and countrymen; that the 
King did well to pardon them, knowing 
that he ſhould leave but few ſubjects in 
England, if he hanged all that were of their 


way of thinking. Thus did they begin to 


ſtir up freſh commotions; and ſome of the 
moſt artful, hearing of Perkin's being in 


Treland, ſent to him, and told him that 
if 
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if he would come over to them, they 


would ſerve him. 


When Perkin heard this, he took freſh 
courage, and adviſed with his council 
upon the meaſure. Theſe were chiefly 
three, Herne, a mercer, that had flown for 


debt: Shelton a taylor, and Aſtley, a ſcri- 


vener: for ſecretary Frion was gone. 
Theſe gave him to underſtand, that he 
was much miſtaken in his policy, both 


when he went into Kent, and into Scotland ; 
the one being a place ſo near London, and 


under the King's noſe ; and the other a na« 
tion ſo diſguſted with the Ezg/i/b, that had 
they loved him never fo well, they would 
not have taken his part in that company, 
But had he been ſo happy as to have landed 
in Cornwall, at firſt, when the people began 
to take arms there, he had been crowned at 


| Weftminfter before this time. For Kings, (as 


he had now experienced) would ſell poor 
princes for ſhoes. The people, ſaid they, 
were what he could only rely on, and 
therefore they adviſed him to ſail over into 
Cormwall with all poſſible ſpeed ; which he 


- accordingly did, having with him four ſmall 


ſhips, with about ſix ſcore or ſeven ſcore 


fighting 
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fighting men. He arrived at Whitſand, Bay, 
in ' Seprember, and immediately marched to 


Bodmin, the Blackſmith's town; where he 


was joined by about 3000 of the common 
people. There he publiſhed a new procla- 
mation, containing a variety of fair pro- 
miſes, and humouring the people with in- 
vectives againſt the King, and his govern- 
ment. And, as it is with ſmoke which 


never loſes itſelf till at the higheſt, he 


now, before his end, raifed his ſtyle, calling 
himſelf no longer Richard, duke of York, but, 
Richard the fourth, King of England. His 
council adviſed him by all means, to make 
| himſelf maſter of ſome good walled town, 
not only to gratify his followers with fpoils, 
but by way of ſecuring a retreat in caſs 
fortune ſhould be unpropitious to him, 
or he thould have an unlucky chance in 
the field. With this determination; they 
took courage, marched on and beſieged the 
city of Exeter, the Principal town for 


ftrength and wealth, in that part of the 


kingdom. 

When they reached Exeter, they at firſt 
did not proceed to any violence, but tnade 
continual ſhouts and ovteries to alarm the 
8 O inhabitants; 
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inhabitants; they frequently called to them 
from under the walls, urging them to join 
them, and be of their party; aſſuring them, 
that if they took part with King Richard, 
and was the firſt town that ſhould ac- 
knowledge him, he would make Exeter 
another London: but they had not under- 
ſanding enough to ſend proper perſons to 
treat with them. The citizens, on their 
parts, ſhowed themſelves brave and loyal 
ſubjects; neither were there any tumults 


or diviſions among them, but all prepared 


themſelves for a valiant defence. They 
ſaw the. rebels were not ſo numerous or 
powerful, that they need fear them ; and 


they truſted, that if their numbers encreaſed, 


they ſhould receive ſuccours from the King. 
However, at the worſt, they thought it 
better to defend themſelves as long as 


they could, than ſubmit to the mercy of 
a hungry and diſorderly. people. Having, 
therefore, made every neceflary prepara- 
tion for a vigorous defence, they let down 
| ſeveral meſſengers privately with cords 


from the walls, truſting that-ſome one or 
other of them would eſcape, to acquaint the 
King with their ſituation, and requeſt his 
= aid. 
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aid. Perkin determined now to uſe all poſſi- 
ble means to affault the town before any 
ſuccours could arrive, and having raiſed 
many ſcaling ladders in different places, 
made at the ſame time an attempt to force 
one of the gates: but having no artillery 
nor engines, and finding that he could do no 
good with iron bars, crows, and logs of tim- 
ber, had no alternative but to ſet the gate on 
fire. This he did, but the people within, 
before the gate was quite conſumed, block- 
ed up the gate-way with faggots and other 
fuel, which they alſo ſet fire to, and thus 
repulſed fire by fire. In the mean time they 
threw up ramparts of earth, making deep 
trenches to ſerve inſtead of wall and gates. 
The rebels had ſuch bad ſucceſs with their 
ſcaling ladders, that they were driven from 
the walls with the loſs of two hundred 
men. ; | 

Henry, when he heard of Perkin's ſiege of 
Exeter, made light of it, and ſaid to thoſe 


about him, that the king of Rake-hells was 


landed in the Weſt, and that he hoped now 
he ſhould have the honour to ſee him, 


which he never yet could do. It was very 


evident to thoſe about the King, that he was 
O 2 | much 
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much pleaſed with the news of Perkin's being 
on Engliſh ground, where he could have no 
retreat by land, and where he ſhould ſoon 


be maſter of his perſon. In order to ſtimu- 


* 


A 


late the people, he gave out, that thoſe who 


fhould now ſtand forth in his cauſe, would 
be as well thought of by him, and their 
ſervices as well rewarded, as if they had 
taken part with him in the early part of his 
troubles. On this great numbers flocked to 
him. He ſent the Lord Chamberlain, Lord 
Brook, and Sir Rice ap Thomas, with a num- 
ber of forces in the utmoſt ſpeed to the re- 
lef of Exeter, and gave the people to under- 
Rand that he ſhould follow in perſon with a 
royal army. The earl of Devonſbire and his 
fon, the Carews and the Fulſordes, and other 
principal perſons of Devonſbire came forth 
as volunteers, and haſted with troops they 


had raiſed, to be the firſt to relieve the town, 
before the King's ſuccours arrived. The 
duke of Buckingham likewiſe, with many 


brave gentlemen armed themſelves, ſignify- 


ing to the King their readineſs, and deſiring 


to know his pleaſure ; ſo that according to 


the proverb. in the coming down, every 


_ faint did ws Dh | 
Perkin 
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' Perkin, hearing of theſe great preparations 
againſt him, raiſed his fiege, and marched to 
| Taunton ; with a view, if things turned out 

contrary to his expectation, to take the 

ſhelter of a ſanctuary: though the Corniſß 
men who were become hardened, like metal 
often fired and quenched, that will ſooner 
break than bend, ſwore and yowed not to 
leave him, but to ſpill their laſt blood in his 
ſervice, Having quitted Exeter, he was 
fix or ſeven thouſand ſtrong at Taunton; 
therefore he laid afide all fear, and ſeemed 
all the day diligent in preparing for a battle; 
however about midnight he fled with three- 
ſcore horſe to Bewley in the new foreſt, and 
there he and many of his followers, re- 
giſtered themſelves ſanctuary men; thus 

did he deſert his Corniſh men, but under the 

pretence of releaſing them from their vows, 
and having too much compaſſion to be 

preſent, when his ſubjects blood ſhould be 
ſpilt. Henry, as ſoon as he heard of Perkin's 
flight, diſpatched 500 horſe to purſue and 
apprehend him, before he could either reach 
the ſea coaſt, or that little iſland called a 


Sanctuary; but they arrived too late for the = 


ner, All they could do therefore, was to 
| O 3 * 
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beſet the ſanctuary, and guard it well, till 
the King's pleaſure was further known. 
As for the reſt of the rebels, loſing their 
leader, they ſubmitted themſclves to the 
King's mercy, who drawing blood only as 
phyſicians do, rather to ſave life than deſtroy 
it, and never being over cruel when ſecure; 
now ſeeing his danger paſt, pardoned the 
whole, except ſome few deſperate perſons 
whom he reſerved for execution, in order 
to diſplay his mercy better towards the re- 
mainder. He diſpatched ſome horſe with 
all ſpeed to St. Michael's Mount in Cornwall, 
where Lady Catherine Gordon was left by her 
huſband, whom in the worſt of fortunes ſhe 
affectionately loved, adding the virtues of a 
good wife to thoſe of her ſex. The King 
was the more eager to have her in poſ- 
ſeſſion, not knowing whether ſhe might not 
be with child, as in ſuch caſe, the matter 
would not have ended in the perſon of 
Perkin. When ſhe was brought to Henry, 
he received her not only with compaſſion, 
but affection, and giving her all the comfort 
he could, he ſent her to his Queen to re- 
main with her, giving. her a very honour- 
able allowance for her * which ſhe 
* 
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enjoyed both during the King's life, and 
many years after. She was diſtinguiſhed 
afterwards by the name of the Wpbite 
Rope. | 
Henry purſued his journey to Exeter, 
where he made a public entry, giving the 
citizens great commendations and thanks; 
and taking the ſword from his fide, he pre- 
ſented it to the Mayor, and commanded that 
it ſhould ever after be carried before him. 
There alſo he ordered ſome of the ring- 
leaders of the Corniſb men to be executed, as 
a ſacrifice to thoſe whom they had put in 
fear of their lives. At Exeter the King took 
the opinion of his council, whether he 
ſhould offer Perkin his life, on condition 
that he quitted the ſanctuary, and volun- 
tarily ſubmitted himſelf. The council 
were divided in opinion, ſome adviſed the 
King to take him out of ſanctuary by force, 
and put him to death, as in a caſe of neceſ- 
ſity which diſpenſes with conſecrated places 
and things; not doubting but the King 
would find the Pope ready to ratify the a&, 
either by declaration or indulgence. Others 
were of opinion (ſince all danger was now 
over, and no further hurt could be done) 
| O 4 that 
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that his death was not. worth expoſing the 
King to animoſity and revenge. Others 
again recommended, that, as it was not poſ- 
ſible for the King ever to ſatisfy the world, 
with reſpect to the impoſtor, or ta get at 
the bottom of the conſpiracy, otherwiſe | 
than by promiſe of life and pardon, he 
| ſhould get Perkin into his hands. They all 
however, pitied the King's caſe, and ſeem- 
ed highly offended that a prince of his high 
wiſdom and vartue, ſhould have been ſo 
long and fo often troubled with idols, as he 
had been, But Henry ſaid, that it was the 
lot of the Almighty to be vexed with 
idols, and of courſe it ought to be no 
trouble either to him or his friends : for 
himſelf, indeed, he deſpiſed them; but it was 
a'ſorrow to him, to think his people had 
been ſo harraſſed and perplexed. However, 
being of opinion that Perkin ſhould not ſuf- 
fer death, he ſent ſome perſons to treat with 
him. Perkin finding himſelf a priſoner, and 
deſtitute of all hopes, having tried princes 
and people, great and ſmall, to no purpoſe, 
gladly accepted of the conditions offered 
him. Henry did not omit to appoint com- 
miſſioners while at Exeter, among whom 
| . Lord 
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Lord D' Arcy was ove, to find out all thoſe 
who had any property, who were any way 
concerned with Perkin and the Corniſh men, 
either in the field or in their flight. 

Theſe commiſſioners proceeded with ſuch 
ſtrineſs' and ſeverity, ſeizing on all pro- 
perty where there was the leaſt colour for 
doing it, that the King's mercy in ſparing 
the lives of offenders, was nearly eclipſed, 
Perkin was brought to court, but not into 
the King's, preſence, though Henry to ſatiſ- 
fy his curioſity ſaw him ſometimes from a 
window, or in a paſſage. He was in all 
appearance at liberty, but guarded with all 
poſſible care, and obliged to follow the King 
to London. All the way he went, the people 
flocked round him; ſome mocking, ſome 
wondering, ſome curſing, others prying into 
his countenance and geſtures, that they 
might have ſomething to talk of; ſo that 
the little falſe honour and reſpect he had fo 
long enjoyed, was now plentifully repaid 
in ſcorn and contempt. As ſoon as he 
reached London, the King treated the city 
with a fight of him; for he was conveyed 
leiſurely on horſe- back (but not igno- 
minzouſly) through Cheapfide and Cornhill 


— to 
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to the Tower ; and from-thence back again 
to Me eftminſter, amidſt the din of a thouſand 
taunts and reproaches. 'To add to the ſhow, 
at a little diſtance from Perkin, followed a 


boſom counſellor of his, one that had been 


ſerjeant-farrier to the King. This fellow, 
when Perkin took ſanctuary, chooſing rather 
to take up a holy habit than a holy place, 


clad himſelf like a hermit, and in that garb 


wandered about the country, till he was 
diſcovered and taken. But this man was 


bound hand and foot upon the horſe, and 


came not back with Perkin, but was left at 
the Tower, and in a few days after exe- 


cuted. Soon after this, as Perkin could now 
tell better what he was, he was diligently 


examined, and after his confeſſion was taken, 
an extract was made of ſuch parts of it, as 
were thought fit to be publiſhed, and it was 


printed and diſperſed abroad, wherein indeed 


the King did himſelf no good; for as there 
was a laboured tale of particulars of Perkin's 
father and mother, and grand-fire and 
grand-mother, uncles and couſins, by names 


and ſur-names, and from what places he 


travelled up and down, ſo there was little or 
nothing to the purpbſe of aught that con- 
cerned 
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cerned his deſigns, or any practices that 


had been held with him; nor was the 
ducheſs of Burgundy (whom all the world 
knew was the chief ſpring of the whole) ſo 
much as named or alluded to; ſo that the 
public miſſing what they looked for, ſearch- 
ed for they knew not what, and were more 
in doubt then before. But Henry choſe 
rather not to ſatisfy the people, than kindle 

the flame afreſh. At that time it did not 
appear by any new examinatigns or com- 


mitments, that any other perſon of quality 


was diſcovered or impeached, though the 
King's cloſeneſs made ſuch a thing ſuſ- 
pected. 

About this time a great fire in the night 
began at the King's Palace at Shene, where- 
by a great part of the building was con- 
ſumed with the furniture. This occaſioned 
the King to erect in its room that fine pile 
of building now ſtanding at Richmond. 

And a little before this, occurred a me- 
morable circumſtance : one Sebaſtian Gabato, 
a Venetian, living at Briftol, a man well verſ- 
ed in navigation, obſerving the ſucceſs, and 
— perhaps the enterprize of Chriſ- 

ſopher 
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topher Columbus in his fortunate diſcovery to 
the S. W. about fix years before; conceived 
that lands might alſo be diſcovered towards 
the N. W. There had been indeed, before 
that time, a diſcovery of ſome lands which 
were taken to be iſlands, and were indeed, 
the continent of America, towards the N. W. 
Gabato prevailed upon the King to man and 
victual a ſhip for him at Briſtol, under the 
idea of his being able to find out an inha- 
bited iſland, rich in every natural production. 
dome London merchants fitted out three 
ſhips, loaded them with ſuch wares as. were 
fit commerce for an uncivilized people, and 
accompanied him. He failed very far Weſt- 
wards, with a quarter of the North on the 
North ſide of Tierra de Labrador, till he 
came to the latitude of. 67 degrees and a 
half, and found the ſeas ſtill open. It is 
certain that Henry might have been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Weft Indies, for Columbus refuſ- 
ed by the king of Portugal, commiſſioned his 
brother to treat with Henry for this jdiſco- 
very; but it ſo happened, that in his [ge | 
here, he was taken by pirates;which de- 
tained him ſo long, that before he could 
ſettle the matter for his brother, the buſineſs 


was 
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was done. The Veſt Indies were diſcovered 
under the patronage and protection of the 
crown of Caſtile. But this ſo ſpurred on 
Henry, that not only in this voyage, but 
again in the 16th year of. his reign, and 
likewiſe in the 18th, he granted new com- 
miſſions for the diſcovery and inveſting of 
unknown lands. 1 

In the 14th year of 7 enry 's reign, there 
happened a trifling accident, that by God's 
wonderful providence was attended with 
great and happy effects. During the truce 
with Scotland, certain young gentlemen 
from that country, came to Norham to paſs 


fome time with ſome Engliſb friends; hav- 


ing little to do, they frequently walked 
out, and would ſtand viewing the caſtle: 
Some of the garriſon taking notice of this, 
took them for ſpies and quarrelled with them: 
from high words they proceeded to blows, 
and many were wounded on both ſides, 
The Scotchmen being ſtrangers in the town, 
came off the worſt ; . ſome few-were killed, 


and the reſt returned to Scotland. This | 


matter being complained of, and often de- 
bated before the wardens of the marches om 
both _ and no redreſs made; the King 


of 


L 
, 
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of Scotland took the cauſe up, and in much 
anger diſpatched a herald to Henry to pro- 
teſt, that if atonement was not made, ac- 
cording to the terms of the truce, he 
denounced war. Henry, inclined to. peace, 
replied that what had been done, was 
wholly againſt his will, and without his 
knowledge ; that if the ſoldiers in garriſcn 
had been in fault, he would take care they 
ſhould be puniſhed, being anxious to pre- 
ſerve the truce in every point. This an- 
| Twer, however, appeared to the king of 
Scotland little elſe than an evaſion, and there- 
fore rather enraged him than ſatisfied him. 
biſhop Fox underſtanding from Henry that 
the king of Scotland was ſtill diſcontented 
and impatient, and concerned to think the 
breaking of the truce ſhould be owing to 
any men under his command, ſent many 
bumble and deprecatory letters to the 
Scotch king to appeaſe him. Upon which 
James, a little ſoftened by theſe letters, wrote 
back to the biſhop, ſaying, that though his 
letters reconciled matters, yet he ſhould not 
be thoroughly fatisfied, unleſs he could ſee 
him and thereby have an opportunity not 
only of * the preſent differences, 
i but 
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but ſettling other matters that concerned 
the good of both kingdoms. The Biſhop 
having adviſed with Henry, went to Scotland 
and gave James the meeting at Melroſs, an 
abbey belonging to the Ciſtercians, where 
the King then reſided. James rated the 
Biſhop highly for the offence committed by 
his men, at Norham caſtle; but the Biſhop 
by his anſwers ſo ſoftened the King, then 
attended by his Council, that the breach 
was made up. After this James took the 
Biſhop apart and obſerved to him that theſe 
temporary truces and peaces, were ſoon 
made and ſoon broken; that he wiſhed for 
a more binding tie of friendſhip with the 
king of England; in ſhort, that if Henry 
would give him his eldeſt daughter the Lady 
Margaret in marriage, it would be a knot 
indiſſoluble: that he was ſenſible of the in- 
tereſt and authority the biſhop deſervedly 
had with his maſter, and he doubted not, 
but that if he would take the matter properly 
up, he ſhould ſucceed in his wiſhes, The 

Biſhop replyed that he thought himſelf ra- 
ther happy than worthy, to be the inſtru- 
ment in ſuch a matter, but that he would 
ule his beſt endeavours, On the Biſhop's 

| return 
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return to Henry, and giving an account of 
what had paſſed, he found the King fo well 
diſpoſed to it, that he adviſed him firſt to 
conelude a peace, and let that peace be fol- 
towed by the marriage. A peace was of 
courſe the conſequence ; it was concluded 
and made public a little before Chriſimas in 


the 14th year of Henry's reign,” and was to 


continue during the lives of both Kings, and 
the ſurvivor, and one year afterwards: 
In this peace was an article to this effect, 
that no Engliſhman ſhould enter Scotland; 
Hor Scotehman, England, without letters' 


commendatory from the Kings of either 


Ration. This carried rather a hoſtile ap- 
pearance, but xt was done to yk in the 


Borderers 


Phe King had this year a third fon 19880 


who” Was chriſtened Edmund; but he died 
obs after. Much about the ſame time 


arrived- the news - of the death of Charles, 
the HFrenth king. | 
Not long after, Perkin began again to be 


| regu eine; for- deceiving his keepers, he 


tobk to his heels, and made ta the ſea coaſt; ' 
but ſuch diligent purſuit and ſearch was 
made after him, that he was obliged to re- 

? | turn 
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turn back, and take ſhelter in Bethlehem-houſe 
called Sheen priory, which had the privilege 
of ſanctuary, and put himſelf under the pro- 
tection of the prior of that monaſtery, The 
prior was thought a holy man, and was 
much revered. He waited on the King, 
and petitioned him for the life of Perkin 
only, leaving him otherwiſe at the King's 
diſcretion. Many about Henry were more 
eager now than ever to have him brought 
forth and hanged; but the King who had 
in himſelf a great deal of dignity, and could 
not hate one whom he deſpiſed, bid them 
take him forth and ſet the knave in the 
ſtocks. Promiſing the Prior, therefore, to 
ſpare his life, he was delivered up; and 
within two or three days after, was fet- 
tered and ſet in the ſtocks for a whole day, 
on a ſcaffold erected in the palace-court at 
Weſtminfler. The next day he was put in 
the ſtocks at the croſs in Cheapſide, and at 
both places he read his confeſſion, which 
we mentioned before. From Cheapfide he 
was conveyed to the Tower. It was gene- 
rally believed that Perkin was betrayed, and 
that this eſcape was not without the King's 
privity, who had him as it were, the whole 

8 P time 
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time 1n a ſtring, and who did this to have 
ſome excuſe for putting him to death; but 
this is not probable, for had this been the 
caſe, thoſe who watched him in his flight 
might have kept him from getting into 
ſanctuary. | 
It was ordained, however, that this ivy 
winding round a Plantagenet, ſhould deſtroy 
the tree; for Perkin, after he had been 
ſometime in the Tower, began to inſinuate 
himſelf into the favour and kindneſs of his 
keepers, ſervants to Sir John Digby, the 
lieutenant ; namely, Srangeways, Blewit, 
Aſtwood, and Long Roger. He took ſome 
pains to corrupt theſe varlets with pro- 
miſes ; but, conſcious that his own ſituation 
was become too contemptible to feed men 
with hopes, (and by hopes he muſt work, for 
rewards he had none to give), he contrived 
a very hornd plot: this was to draw into 
his ſchemes, Edward Plantagenet, earl of 
Warwick, then a priſoner in the Tower, 
whom a long impriſonment, and continual 
fear of being put to death, had made fo 
weary of "4 that he would liſten to any 
thing that was likely to favour his eſcape. 
He conceived that Sir Jahn Digby's ſervants 
would 
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would look up to this prince, though not 
to himſelf, Having therefore, by repeated 
meſſages, vbtained the Earl's conſent, it was 
agreed that theſe four raſcals ſhould mur- 
der their. maſter, the lieutenant, ſecretly in 
the night, take from him ſuch money and 
portable-things of value as they could find, 
get the keys of the Tower, and ſet Perkin 
and the Earl at liberty. But this conſpira- 
ey was diſcovered before it could be put 
into execution. And here again the King 
was charged with entrapping the earl of 
Warwick, through the means of Perkin. 
Indeed at the very inſtant whilſt this conſpi- 
racy was working, it was unfortunate for 
the parties, that there ſhould break forth 
a counterfeit earl of Warwick, one Ralph 
Wilford, a ſhoe-maker's ſon, a young man 
taught and ſet on by an Auguſtan friar, eal- 
led Patrick: theſe both came from Suffolk, 
into Kent, and gave out, that Wilford was 
the true earl of Jarwick; nay, the friar, 
finding the people ready to believe, boldly 
declared it from the pulpit, and incited 
them to come in to his aid. They were 
both, however, preſently apprehended; 
Wilford was hanged, and the friar condemn- 

P 2 ed 
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ed to perpetual e nent This affair 
happening ſo opportunely to ſhew the dan- 
ger the King was in from. the earl of War- 
wick, and to give a colour to Henry's ſeve- 
rity that followed; together with the mad- 
neſs of the friar, laying open a treaſon be- 
fore things had gotten ſtrength; and the 
faving of his life, which was indeed only 
a privilege of his order: theſe circumſtan- 
ces made it generally ſaid, that it was all 
a ſcheme of the King's. However, Perkin, 
upon this, (it being the third time of his 
_ offending) was by commiſſioners of oyer 
and termimer arraigned at Weſtminſter, for 
divers treaſons committed within the realm, 
condemned, and in a few days after, exe- 
cuted at Tyburn, where he again read 
his confeſſion, and in his laſt moments af- 
firmed it to be true. 

Perkins three counſellors had regiſtered 
themſelves ſanctuary men, when their 
maſter did; and whether they were par- 
doned, or continued in ſanctuary, they 
were not proceeded againſt. The Mayor 
of Cork, however, and his fon, who had 
been the the principal abettors of Perkm's 
treaſons, were executed with him. Eight 
. others 
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others were ſoon after condemned on ac- 
count of the tower conſpiracy, of which, 
four were the lieutenant's men, but two 
only were executed. Immediately after 
this, was arraigned before the earl of Ox- 
ford, high ſteward of England, for the time 
being, the poor prince Edward, earl of 
Warwick, not for his attempt to eſcape, 
but for conſpiring with Perkin to raiſe ſe- 
dition, and deſtroy the King. The Earl 

confeſſing the indictment, received judg- 
ment, and was ſhortly after beheaded on 
Tower-hill. 

Thus ended 1n the perſon of Edward, earl 
of Warwick, eldeſt ſon to the duke of Cla- 
rence, the male line of the Plantagenets, 
which had flouriſhed in great royalty and 
renown, from the time of Henry the ſecond. 
This execution hurt the King exceedingly 
in the opinion of his people; neither the 
crime of the earl of Warwick, nor reaſons 
of ſtate could reconcile them to the pro- 
ceeding. Henry laid the charge of it, there- 
fore on his new ally, Ferdinand, king of 
Spain. Indeed it was ſo ſettled between the 
two kings, that letters were produced from 
Sparn, where, 1 in the treaty of marriage, Fer- 
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dinand had written to Henry, in plain terms, 
that he ſaw no aſſurance of his acceſſion, 
while the earl of Warwick lived; and that 
he was unwilling to ſend his daughter into 
_ troubles and dangers. Though the King 
by this ſtep, leflened the blame he lay un- 
der, yet he was not aware that it brought 
a kind of curſe upon his ſon's marriage; 
and indeed the lady Catherine herſclf, who 
was a religious woman, long after, when 
Henry the eighth's reſolution to be divorc- 
ed from her, was firſt made known to her, 
. uſed words to this effect, that ſhe was not 
conſcious that ſhe had given any offence ; 
but it was a judgment of God, her former 
marriage with prince Arthur, having been 
made in blood, alluding to the death of the 
earl of Warwick. 

In the year 1499, London, and many 
parts of the kingdom were afflicted with 
the plague. 'The King, on this account, 
ſhifted his place of reſidence often, and 
whether it was. to avoid the infection more 
effectually, or give the Arch-duke an op- 
portunity of an interview, or both; he 
failed over with his Queen to Calais, then 
in the pofiefſion of the Engliſh, On his 


arrival 
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arrival there, the Arch-duke ſent an am- 
baſſador to him, welcoming him into that 
place, and to tell him, that if agreeable to- 
him, he would wait on him, and do him 
reverence; but requeſted a place of meet- 
ing might be appointed, without a walled 
town, he having refuſed an interview with 
the French King in an armed place; and 
though he made a great difference between 
the two kings, yet he was unwilling to 
give a precedent, that might make it ex- 
pected of him in future, by one in whom 


he could leſs confide. Henry accepted of 
the compliment, admitted of the excuſe, 


and appointed the place to be at St. Peter's 
church, without the gates of Calais. But 
he met the Arch-duke, in company with 
Lord Sr. John, and the ſecretary, who 
were ambaſſadors appointed by himſelf; 
and the Arch-duke did them the honour 
to put Lord St. John on his right-hand, 
and the ſecretary on his left, and rode be- 
tween them to church. On the day ap- 
pointed for the interview; the King to re- 
ceive the Arch-duke, went on horſeback 
to ſame diſtance from St. Peter's church; 
and, on his approaching, the Arch-duke 
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alighted and offered to hold the King's 
ſtirrup, whilſt he did the ſame, which 
Henry would not permit, but, getting off 
his horſe, they embraced each other with 
great affection; and, retiring within the: 
church, to a place prepared, they had a 
long conference, not only on the confirm- 
ation of former treaties, and the freedom 
of trade between the two countries, but 
on the ſubject of a croſs marriage between 
the duke of Yr, the King's ſecond ſon, 
and the Arch ; duke's daughter; and be- 
tween Charles, the Arch-duke's ſon and 
heir, and Mary, the King's ſecond daugh- 
ter. But theſe propoſals were little more 
then friendly wiſhes; yet, one of them 
was afterwards concluded on in a treaty, 
though it never took place, In the courſe 
of this, conference, the Arch-duke made 
many apologies for his conduct reſpecting 
Perkin, ſaid his father, and father-in-law 
frequently adviſed him to ſolicit, and place 
himſelf under the friendſhip of King Henry 
of England; that he prided himſelf in 
having that friendſhip, and called Henry 
at times his patron, his father, and pro- 
tector. Theſe words Hewy afterward re- 

peated 
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peated to the city, when he affured them 
of the Arch-duke's love and affection. 

Whilſt Henry was at Calais, Louis the 
French king, ſent the governor of Picardy, 
and the bailifl of Amzens, to do him ho- 
nour; and to acquaint him of his victory 
in recovering the duchy of Milan. Indeed 
the King was ſo well pleaſed with the 
compliments and honours he received 
while abroad, that he afterwards related 
every particular of them to the mayor and 
aldermen of London. For Henry, though 
he had not the good-will of the city equal- 
ly with Edward the Fourth; yet by affa- 
bility and other princely graces, he ſeemed 
to court their favour, 

This year died cardinal John Morton, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and chancellor of 
England. He was a man of great elo- 
quence and wiſdom, but in his nature harſh 
and haughty; much in favour with the 
King, but envied by the nobility, and 
hated by the people. Nor was his name 
left out in Perkin's proclamation, for any 
good-will towards him, but on account of 
his being a cardinal. He acquired the 
King's adios from having been his old 
| {ſervant 
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ſervant in the days of his leſs proſperity, and 
from having an inevitable hatred to the 
houſe of York, under whom he had been 
in trouble. He had been by Richard the 
Third, committed as in cuſtody, to the 
duke of Buckingham, whom he ſecretly 
| Incited to revolt from Richard. But after 
the duke was engaged, and expected the 
biſhop to be his chief pilate in the tempeſt, 
he fled abroad and deſerted him. Inde- 
pendent of this, he deſerves to be well 
ſpoken of, for he was the principal means 
of uniting the two houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter. He died very much advanced in 
years. 

The next year 1500, was the year of 
Jubilee at Rome: but pope Alexander to ſave 
the fatigue and expence of mens travelling 
there for ſuch benedictions as are at that 
time generally beſtowed, thought proper to 
grant them, by commiſſion to ſuch perſons 
as would pay for them, without the trouble 
of going to Rome for them. For this pur- 
poſe, Jaſper Pons, a Spaniard, was ſent as 
the pope's commiſſioner, into England, 
who executed the buſineſs with great wiſ- 
dam and apparent holineſs; ſo that he raiſ- 

ed 
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ed great ſums of money in this country, 
for the pope's uſe, with ſouie degree of 
reputation. It was thought at home that 
Henry partook of the money, but it ap- 
peared afterwards, by a letter which car- 
dinal Adrian, the King's penſioner, wrote 
to him, from Rome, that this was not the 
caſe. For this cardinal being employed by 
Henry, to perſuade pope Fulius to expedite 
the bull of diſpenſation for the marriage 
between prince Henry and the lady Cathes» 
rine; finding the pope rather averſe to it, 
made uſe of this as a principal argument, 
to ſhow that the King had ſome pretenſions 
to the favour of his holineſs; that he had 
touched none of thoſe deniers which had 
been levied by Pons, in England. That it 
might better appear to the fatisfaQtion of 
the public, that this money, which Pons 
levied, was conſecrated to pious uſes ; he 
brought the King a brief from the pope, 
exhorting him, and ſummoning him, to 
come in perſon againſt the Turks; for that 
the pope, (as a univerſal father) ſeeing 
the ſucceſs and progreſs of that great ene- 
my of the chriſtian faith, had held in 
conclaye, where the ambaſſadors of foreign 
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princes aſſiſted, ſeveral conſultations about 
a holy war, and a general expedition of 
chriſtian princes againſt the Turks ; where- 
in it was agreed and thought neceſſary, 
that the Hungarians, Polonians, and Bohe- 
mians, ſhould make war upon Thrace; the 
French, and Spaniards, upon Greece; and, 
that the Pope, (willing to ſacrifice himſelf. 
in ſo good acauſe), ſhould, in perſon, and, 
in company with the King of England, the 
Penetians, and with ſuch other ſtates as 
were great in naval ſtrength, ſail with a 
powerful navy, to Conſtantinople, by the 
Mediterranean. That his holineſs, for this 
purpoſe, had ſent nuncios to all chriſtian 
| princes, to urge a ceſſation of all quarrels 
and differences amongſt themſelves, and a 
ſpeedy preparation and contribution of 
money and forces, for this ſacred enter- 
prize. | 

To this, the King, who well underſtood 
the meaning of the court of Rome, made 
rather a ſolemn than a ſerious anſwer, He 
gave them to learn, 

& That no prince on earth would be 
more forward or obedient, both in perſon 
and by all aſſiſtance in his power, to enter 

- into 
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into this ſacred war, than himſelf; but 
that the diſtance was ſo great, that he 
could prepare no naval forces, but at dou- 
ble the expence of other princes, whoſe 
territories were near adjoining, and, in not 
leſs than double the time. That neither 
his ſhips, (having no gallies), nor the ex- 
perience of his pilots, or ſeamen, were 
adapted to thoſe ſeas: that of courſe, his 
Holineſs had better apply to the king of 
Spam or France, to accompany him by fea, 
either of whom was more able to be of 
ſervice to the cauſe; would be ſooner pre- 
pared, and at lefs expence; and, it would 
obviate any emulation or difference of com- 
mand that might arſe between thoſe 
kings, ſhould they both join in the war 
by land, againſt Greece; ſaying that he 
would not be wanting himſelf in aid and 


contribution: yet, notwithſtanding, ſhould 
both theſe kings refuſe, rather than his 


Holineſs ſhould go alone, he would attend 


him as ſoon as he could be ready. But 
before he could take any ſtep of this kind, 
he muſt firſt ſee all differences of the chriſ- 


tian princes among themſelves, fully qui- 


eted and appeaſed; and have ſome good 
towns 
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towns upon the 7talian coaſt, put into his 
hands, for the retreat and ſafety of his 
men. 

With this anſwer Pons returned perfectly 
ſatisfied. And yet; this declaration of king 
Henry, (ſuperficial as it was) gave him ſo 
much reputation abroad, that he was ſoon 
after elected by the knights of Rhodes, pro- 
tector of their order. 

In theſe laſt two years ſome proceedings 
were held againſt hereties, rare, indeed, in 
this king's reign, but rather by penances 
thin fire. Henry had the honour, though 
he was by no means a good ſcholar, to con- 
vert one of them by diſpute at Canterbury, 

This year Henry was again alarmed by a 
ſtep of the earl of Suffolk. This man, who 
was ſon to Elizabeth, eldeſt ſiſter to king 
Edward the Fourth, by John, duke of Suf- 
folk, her ſecond huſband, and brother to 
John, earl of Lincoln, who was flain at 
Stokefield, being of a warm and haſty diſpo- 
ſition, had killed a man in his anger, which 
Henry pardoned, but obliged him to plead 
that pardon publicly. This ſo offended the 
haughty earl, who conſidered it as igno- 


minious, that he fled ſecretly into Flanders, 


to 


ell 6—:vé an. . 
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to his aunt the duchefs of Burgundy. Hen- 
ry ſtartled at this, but being taught by 
troubles to uſe fair and timely remedies; and 
finding the lady Margaret better diſpoſed to 
him than formerly, probably becauſe her 
name had not been brought forward in Per- 
kin's confeſſion, ſoon prevailed upon the 
earl, by meſſages, to return; and the King 
received him kindly, and was reconciled to 
him. 

On the 2d of October, 1501, lady Ca- 
therine, fourth daughter of Ferdinand and 
Jabella, king and queen of Sparn, arrived at 
Plymouth, and was married at St. Paul's, to 
prince Arthur, the 14th of November fol- 
lowing, the prince being then about fifteen 
years of age, the fady about eighteen. Her 
reception, her entry into London, and the 
celebration of the nuptials, were attended 
with great magnificence, under the conduct 
of biſhop Fox; who was not only an able 
counſellor, but an expert ſurveyor, 'a good 
maſter of ceremonies, and adequate to any 
employ that required order, arrangement, 
etiquette, or ſtate. This marriage was al- 
moſt ſeven years in treaty, owing in part 
to the youth of the prince, but chiefly to 


the 
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the conſideration whether the alliance 
would be political or not. 

The marriage portion which the princeſs 
brought, and which was turned over to 
Henry by a& of renunciation, was 200,000 
ducats; the half of which was made pay- 
able ten days after the ſolemnization of 
the marriage, and the other half at two an- 
nual inſtalments; part of this was paid in 
jewels and plate. Her jointure was the 
third part of the principality of ales, of 
the dukedom of Cornwall, and the earldom 
of Cheſter, to be hereafter ſet forth in ſe- 
veralty; and in caſe ſhe came to be queen 
of England, ſhe was to have as good a dowry 
as any former queen of England ever had. 
In the triumphal preparations of this 
marriage, there were a great many aſtrono- 
mical devices made uſe of. 'The princeſs 
was compared to Heſperus, the prince to Arc- 
turus, and the old king Alphonſus, anceſtor 
to the princeſs, was brought in as the for- 
tune-teller of the match. Arthur the Bri- 
ton, and the deſcent of the lady Catherine, 
from the houſe of Lancaſter, were not for- 
gotten. But this young prince, who not 
_— drew upon himſelf the hopes and af- 
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fections of his country, but theyeyes and 
expectations of foreigners, did not long 
ſurvive his marriage, for he died at Ludlow 
Caſtle, in the beginning of April following, 
where he went to reſide as prince of Wales. 
There is little ſaid of this prince, but that he 
was very ſtudious and learned, far before 
thoſe of his own age and other princes of 
his time. 

When Henry the Eighth's divorce from 
queen Catherine was in agitation, it was doubt- 
ed whether Arthur was ever bedded to his 
lady, or had that knowledge of his wife 
which huſbands have“; the lady herſelf 
denied it, at leaſt her council denied it for 
her. And this doubt was long kept up, in 
reſpect to the two ſucceeding queens, Mary 
and Elizabeth, whole legitimacies were in- 


compatible with each other, though their 
ſucceſſion was ſettled by act of parliament. 


The times that favoured queen Mary's le- 
gitimacy would have it believed; that Ar- 


thur had no actual knowledge of his wife. 
Not that they would ſeem to derogate from 


the pope's abſolute power of diſpenſing 


* For Henry the Eighth married his brother Arthur's 
widow. 
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with the marriage, even had it been ſo; but 
only to make the caſe more favourable : 
and thoſe that favoured queen Elizabeth's 
legitimacy maintained the contrary. So 
much is remembered, that it was half a 
year between prince Arthur's death and 
the time that Henry was created prince of 
Wales, which was conſtrued to give full 
time to know whether the lady Catherine 
was with child by prince Arthur or not. 
Beſides, the princeſs herſelf procured a bull 
for the better confirmation of her marriage, 
with a clauſe of vel forſan cognitam, which 
was not in the firſt bull. There was alſo 
given in evidence, when the cauſe of diyorce 
was heard, that one morning prince Arthur, 
on riſing from his bed, called for drink, 
which he was not accuſtomed to do, and 
obſerving his gentleman of the chamber 
that brought him the drink, to ſmile at 
it; he ſaid, mernly to him, that he had been 
in the midſt of Spain, which was a hot 
country, and his journey had made him 


dry; and that if the other had been in ſo 


hot a clime, he would have been more dry 
than he was. Beſides, tho Prince was on 


the 
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the eve of ſixteen when he died, and was a 
forward youth of a ſtrong coltirution, 

On the February following, Henry duke 
of York, was created prince of Wales, and 
earl of Cheſter and Flint, the dukedom of 
Cornwall, devolving to him by ſtatute. 
Henry, unwilling to part with a ſecond 
dowry, and thinking it politic to continue 
the alliance with Span, prevailed with the 
Prince, then not twelve years of age, to be 
contracted in marriage to his brother's 
widow : the ſecret providence of God or- 
dajning that marriage to be the occaſion of 
great events and changes. 

The fame year James, king of Scotland, 
was married, by proxy, to the lady 
Margaret, the King's eldeſt daughter, and if 

Was publiſhed at Pauls croſs, the 25th of 
January , when Te Deum was ſolemnly ſung. 
The joy of the city upon this occaſion was 
more than could be expected, conſidering 
the late great enmity between England and 
Scotland, and was therefore ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from an opinion that it might be attended 
with good conſequences at ſome future 
time. They_ were married at Edinburgh, 

Auguſt 1502. Henry conducted his daughter 
Q 2 | as 
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as far on the way as Co/lweſton, and then 
conſigned her to the care of the earl of 
Northumberland, who, with a great ſuite of 
nobility, brought her into Scotland to the King 
her huſband. : 

This marriage had been in treaty almoſt 
three years from the time that the king of 
Scotland firſt opened his mind on the ſubject 
to biſhop Fox. Her marriage portion was 
10, oool. and her jointure and ſettlement, 
aſſured by the king of Scotland, was two 
thouſand pounds a year, after the death of 
her huſband, and one thouſand pounds a 
year during his life. This to be ſecured to 
her by lands. It is reported, that during the 
treaty, Henry referred the matter to his 
council, and that ſome of them put this 
caſe to him; that ſhould it pleaſe God to 
take Henry's two ſons without iſſue, then 
the kingdom of England would fall to the 
king of Scotland, which might prejudice the 
monarchy of England. To which the King 
| replied, that ſhould this be the caſe, Scotland 
would be only an acceſſion to England, and 
not England to Scotland, for that the greater 
would draw the leſs; and that it was a ſafer 
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union for England, than that of France. 
This paſſed as an oracle, and ſilenced thoſe 
that put the queſtion. 

The rejoicings and feſtivals attendant on 
theſe two marriages were checked and damp- 
ed this year with the mournings and fune- 
rals of prince Arthur, whoſe death we have 
mentioned, and that of queen Elixabeth who 
died in child-bed in the tower, and whoſe 
child lived not long after. There died alſo 
this year Sir Reginald Bray, who is reported 
to have been able to have taken, greater 
liberties with the King, than any of his 
counſellors; but it was a liberty taken, the 
better to countenance his flattery. 

At this time the King's ſituation was very 
proſperous, ſecured by the amity of Scotland, 
ſtrengthened by that of SHain, cheriſhed by 
that of Burgundy, all domeſtic troubles at an 
end, and the noiſe of war (like thunder at 
a diſtance) rattling only over {taly. The 
King therefore yielded to the bent of his 
nature, and turned his thoughts to the en- 
creaſing of his wealth. For this purpoſe he 
employed two very fit inſtruments, Empſon 
and Dudley, bold men, careleſs of their cha- 
racters, and who took care to ſerve them- 
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ſelves at their maſter's expence. The people 
called them his harſe-leeches and ſhearers, 
Dudley was a man of good family, eloquent, 
and one that could put a good colouring 
upon the moſt odious buſineſs: but Emp/on, 
who was the ſon ofa ſieve- maker, triumph- 
ed always upon the completion of the act, 
without paying any regard to the circum- 
ſtances attending it. Theſe two perſons 
were lawyers by profeſſion, and were of the 
| King! 5 privy council, but they turned law 
and juſtice into wormwood and rapine, 
Their plan Was firſt to indi& people for 
ſundry crimes, and when the bills were 
found, and the fu poſed criminals commit- 
ted, they did not proceed farther againſt 
them, but ſuffered them to languiſh long 
in priſon; when, by various ſchemes and 
threats, they contrived to extort money from 
them, which they called compoſitions and 
mitigations. 

Neither did they, in the end, ſhow any 
degree of juſtice in proceeding. by indict- 
ment, but ſent forth their warrants, and had 
perſons brought before them and ſome 
others, at their own private houſes, in a 


court o of commiſſion, where they uſed to 
ſhuffle 
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ſhuffle up a ſummary proceeding, by way 
of examination, without trial by jury; aſſum- 
ing an authority, to determine on pleas of 
the crown and civil cauſes. 
They uſed likewiſe to load and charge the 
ſubjects lands with tenures in capiie, by 
finding falſe offices, and thereby coming 
upon them for wardſhips, liveries, premier 
ſeiſins and alienations (the fruits of thoſe 
tenures), refuſing under various pretexts and 
delay, to admit men to traverſe thoſe falſe 
offices, according to law. Nay the King's 
wards, after they had arrived to full age, 


were not ſuffered to have livery of their 


lands, without paying exceſſive fines, far 


exceeding all reaſonable rates. They alſo 


vexed men with informations of intruſion 
upon titles ſcarce colourable. 

When men were outlawed in perſonal 
actions, they would not permit them to 
purchaſe their charters of pardon, except 
they paid great and intolerable ſums, ſtand- 
ing upon the ſtrict point of law, which in 
out-lawries is forfeiture of goods: nay, con- 
trary to all law and colour of law, they 
maintained that in caſe of out-lawry, the 
King was entitled to the half of the lands 
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and rents of the out-law, for the ſpace of 
two full years. They would alſo perplex 
the jurors, oblige them to find as they di- 
rected, and if not, would ſummon them, 
1mpriſon, and fine them. jt 
Theſe, and many other ways, fitter to be 
buried in oblivion than recorded, they had 
of preying upon the people, like tame 
hawks for their maſter, and wild hawks for 
themſelves, ſo that in time they, became 
exceedingly rich: but their principal work- 
ing was upon the penal laws, wherein they 
ſpared neither great nor ſmall; nor con- 
ſidered whether the law they enforced was 
poſſible or not, whether in uſe or obſolete, 
but raked over all the new and old ſtatutes, 
having ever a rabble of promoters and lead- 
ing jurors at their command, ſo that they 
could have any thing ſound, either for fact 
or valuation. | 
There remains a report even to this hw 
that the King was once entertained by the 
earl of Oxford, his principal adviſer and 
agent, at his caſtle at Henningham richly and 
ſumptuouſly. And at the King's going 
away, the Earl's ſervants in an orderly man- 
ner, in their livery coats with cognizances 
| in 
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in their hands, ranged on both ſides and made 
a lane for the King. Henry, calling the Earl 
to him, faid, My Lord, Ihave heard much 


of your hoſpitality, but 1 ſee it is greater 


than reported. © Theſe gentlemen and 
& yeomen on both ſides, I preſume, are 
“ your menial ſervants.” The Earl ſmiled 
and faid, not ſo and pleaſe your Grace; 
«© I can ill afford to keep ſuch a number of 
& ſervants. They are moſt of them my re- 
„ tainers, and are come to do me ſervice 
« at ſuch a time as this, particularly as it 
% gives them an opportunity to ſee your 
Grace.” The King ſtarted at this and ſaid, 
« By my faith, my Lord, I thank you for 
«© my good cheers, but I muſt not fuffer 
% my laws to be broken in my ſight. My 
attorney muſt ſpeak with you;” and it 
is part of the report that the Earl com- 
pounded for no leſs than 15,000 marks, 
And to ſhew farther the, King's extreme di- 
ligence and accuracy, I remember to have 
ſeen long ſince a book of accounts of Empſon's, 
that had the King's hand almoſt to every 
leaf, by way of ſigning it, and in many 


"1: 


places the King had written in the margin. 
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In this book was the following memoran- 
dum. 
tem. Received of — —= four 
& marks for a pardon to be procured ; and 
if the pardon do not paſs, the money to 
„ be repaid; except the party be ſome 
6 other-way ſatisfied. 

And over againſt this memorandum, were 
the following words, in the King's own 
writing. Otherwiſe ſatisfied.” 

I mention this, becauſe it ſhews in the 
King a nearneſs, though at the ſame time, 
an apparent juſtice, | 

But, in the mean time, to keep the King 
awake, the earl of Suffo/k having been too 
gay at prince Arthur's marriage, and got 
deeply in debt, had once more a mind to 
turn knight-errant, and ſeek adventures 
abroad, therefore taking his brother with 
him, he fled into Flanders. Doubtleſs that 
which gave him confidence, was the general 
murmuring of the people, againſt the King's 

overument, and being a man of a light and 

raſh diſpoſition, he fancied every vapour 
would become a tempeſt. Neither wanted 
he a party within the kingdom, for the 
murmurs of the people, generally awake 
the 
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the diſcontent of the nobility, and this coms 
monly calls forth a leader of ſedition. The 
King had recourſe again to arts, which 
was his cuſtomary method of proceeding. 
He directed Sir Robert Curſon, captain of 
Hammes caſtle, who was all that time 
abroad, and therefore leſs likely to be an 
agent of the King's, to fly from his charge, 
wait upon the Earl and offer him his ſervice. 
It was accepted, and this man having in- 
ſin uated himſelf into the Earl's ſecrets, and 
finding out the perſons on whom the Earl 
had any reliance, acquainted the king 
with the whole, preſerving at the ſame 
time his own credit with the Earl. Upon 
this information the King ordered William 
Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, his brother in 
law, married to lady Catherme, daughter to 
King Edward the Fourth, to be apprehend- 
ed; and alſo William de la Pole, brother to 
the earl of Suffolk, Sir James Tirrel, Sir John 
Windham, and ſome other perſons of leſs 
note, and committed them to cuſtody, 
George lord Abergavenny and Sir Thomas 
Green were at the ſame time taken up, but 
as they were leſs ſuſpected, they were not 
{o cloſely confined, and were ſoon after ſet at 
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liberty. The earl of Devonſhire, as being 
intereſted in the blood of York, and as one 
that might be the object of others plots and 
deſigns, continued a priſoner in the Tower 
during the King's life. William de la Pole 
was alſo long confined, but not ſo cloſely as 
the earl of Devonſhire. But for Sir James 
Tirrel (againſt whom the blood of the in- 
nocent prince, Edward the fifth, and his 
brother, ſtill cryed from beneath the altar), 
Sir Jahn Windham, and the reſt of leſs note, 
they were attainted and executed; the two 
knights were beheaded. To confirm, how- 
ever, the credit of Curſen,who probably might 
have others to impeach, about the time of 
the ſaid executions; the Pope's bull of ex- 
communication, and curſe againſt the earl 
of Suffolk, Sir Robert Curſon, and ſome others 
by name, and likewiſe in general againſt 
the abettors of the ſaid Earl, was publiſhed 
at Paul's croſs, wherein heaven was made 
to bow too much to earth, and religion 
to policy. Soon after, Curſon (when he 
found it a proper time) returned into Fng- 
land, and into favour with the King, but 
loſt his character with the people. The 


carl of * diſcouraged at this, and deſ= , 
titute ag 
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titute of all hopes, after wandering ſome 
time in France and Germany, returned again 
under the protection of the archduke 
Philip in Flanders, who, by the death of 
1ſabella, was at that time King of 
Catſtile, in the right of Juan his wife, for 
the lady Margeret, owing to the bad ſuc- 
ceſs ſhe had experienced, became at laſt, 
cool in her attempts on the crown of 
England. 3 
In 1503, the King called a parliament, 
and to ſhew how abſolute he was, the 
hated Dudley was appointed ſpeaker, There 
were not many remarkable ſtatutes paſſed 
in this parliament, reſpecting the govern- 
ment of the country; but ſuch as were, 
bore the ſtamp of the King's wiſdom and 
policy. 

One was made for diſannulling all patents 
of leaſe or grant, to ſuch as came not upon 
lawful ſummons to ſerve in the army, againſt 

rebels or the King's Enemies, or who T 
thought proper to depart without the King's 8 
licence; provided nevertheleſs, that they 

ſhould receive the King's pay from the 2 
time they left their houſes till tlieir re- af 
turn. 
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Another ſtatute was made, prohibiting 

the importation of manufactured filk, 

"Grought by itſelf, or mixt with thread, 

| But it did not. relate to whole pieces, no 

fuch manufacture being at that time in uſe; 

but of ſilk, knit or wove, as ribband, laces, 

cauls, points and girdles, &c. which the 

people of England then knew how to make. 

This law pointed at a true political princi- 

ple, that where foreign materials are but 

fuperfluities, foreign manufactures ſhould 

| be prohibited, for this will either baniſh the 

=” ſuperfluity, or introduce the manufacture 
| into the country. 

There was alſo a law made for the reſum- 
ing of -patents of gaols, and the reannexing 
them to ſheriffwicks ; privileged officers be- 
ing noleſs an interruption of juſtice, than 
privileged places. 

There was alſo a law to reſtrain the bye: 
laws of corporations, which often militat- 
ed againſt the prerogative of the crown, the 
common law of the land, and the liberty of 
the ſubject. It was therefore enacted that 
ſuch bye- laws ſhould not be carried into 
execution, without the approbation of the 

chancellor, treaſurer, and the two chief 
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Juſtices, or three of them, or of the two 
juſtices of circuit where the corporation 
was. | | | 
Another law was (in effect) to bring in 
the ſilver of the realm to the mint; in mak- 
ing all clipped, diminiſhed, or impaired 
ſilver coin not current in payment; ſo that 


the mint was ſet to work, and a new coin- 


age took place. 

There likewiſe was a long ſtatute paſſed 
againſt vagabonds, and it is worth notice, 
that in all the ſtatutes of this reign, reſpect- 
ing vagabonds ; dice, cards, and unlawful 
gaming are forbidden to ſervants arid low 


perſons, and ale houſes are ſupprefled; as if 


theſe things were connected with each 
other, and the one was uſeleſs without the 
other. 

As for riot and retainers, there ſcarce 
paſſed any parliament in this time without 
a law againſt them, the King ever having 
an eye to tumultuous meetings. 

There was alſo granted, this parliament, 
a ſubſidy both from the laity and the clergy; 
and yet notwithſtanding, &'er the year ex- 
pired, there were iſſued commiſſions for a 
general benevolence, though there were no 
wars 
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wars nor apprehenſiens of war. The ſame. 
year the city gave 5000 marks for a confir- 
mation of their liberties, a circumſtance 
fitter for the beginning of a reign than the 
end of one. Nor was it a {mall matter 
which the mint gained, upon the late 
ſtatute, by the recoinage of groats and half 
groats, now ſhillings and ſixpences. As 
for Empſon and Dudley, they ſcrewed 
the people more than ever; ſo that 
what with the laſt payments of the 
marriage portion money from Spar, tlie 
ſubſidy, the benevolence, the recoinage, the 
redemption of the city's liberties, and the 
caſualties, the treaſury overflowed. And 
what is moſt extraordinary, the King had 
no wars or troubles upon his hands; he 
had now but one ſon and one daughter 
unmarried, and he was wiſe, high minded, 
and excelled in ſo many things, that there 
was no need toglory in his wealth. But he 
was an avaritious man, and avarice is al- 

ways ambitious. 
This year was alſo kept, the ſerjeants 
feaſt, . being the ſecond call in this reign, 
About this time died Jſabella, queen of 
Caſtile. She was an honour to her ſex, and 
| the 
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the age ſhie lived in, and was the corner ſtone 
of that greatneſs which Spain now enjoys. 
This accident Henry conſidered as affecting 
him. He conceived in the firſt place, that 
the caſe of Ferdinand of Arragon, was ſimilar 
to his, after the death of his own queen, 
and the caſe of Joan, heir to Caſtile, ſimilar 
to that of his own ſon Henry; for if both 
kings held their kingdoms in right of their 
wives, they deſcended to the heirs, and did 
not devolve to the huſbands ; and although 
in ſupport of his own crown, he could plead 

conqueſt and an act of parliament ; yet that 
natural title of deſcent in blood, did however, 
in the opinion of wiſe men, create a doubt 
that the other two were not good, ſafe, and 
ſufficient, He was wonderfully diligent 
therefore, to enquire and obſerve what be- 
came of the king of Arragon, in holding 
and continuing the kingdom of Cafille ; 
whether he held it in his own right, or as 
adminiſtrator to his daughter, and whether 

he were like to hold it in fact, or be put out 
of it by his ſon-in-law, In the next place, 
he revolved in his mind that the ſtate of 4 
chriſtendom might by this late accident 8 
have a turn. For though he, in conjunction 


with 
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with Arragon and Caſtile then united, and 
the friendſhip of Maximilian and Philip his 
ſon, the archduke, was far too powerful 
for France, yet he began to fear, that now 
the French king (who had great intereſt 
with Philip the young king of Caftile) and 
 Philtþ, who was on ill terms with his father- 
in-law, about the preſent government of 
that country, and Maximilian, Philip's father, 
who was ever variable, would, all three, 
being powerful princes, enter into ſome 
alliance ; whereby, though it might not 
endanger him, might ſtill leave hin to the 
fingle friendſhip of Arragon; and whereas 
he had before been a kind of arbiter to 
Europe, he ſhould now become of leſs au- 
thority and leſs influence. He had alſo, as 
it appears, an inclination to marry, and 
hoped to benefit by that marriage. Among 
other ladies, he had heard of the beauty 
and virtuous conduct of the young queen 
of Naples, then about twenty-ſeven years 
of age, the widow of Ferdinand the younger. 
By which marriage, he was of opinion that 
the kingdom of Naples, might in ſome way 
be depoſited in his hands, and he might be 
able to hold it when once he had it in 
poſſeſſion. 
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poſſeſſion. He ſent, therefore, at two dif- 
ferent times, three perſons on whom he 
could confide, Francis Marin, James Bray- 
brook, and John Stile, with a view rather to 
make enquiries, than negotiate. Firſt 
they enquired into the perſon and con- 
dition of the young queen, next, into all 
the particulars reſpecting her ſituation, and 
the fortune and intention of her late huſ- 


band; and as ſuch perſons can make the 


beſt obſervations, who are leaſt noticed, he 
ſent them under colourable. pretexts, giving 
them complimentary letters from the 
princeſs Catherme, to her aunt and niece, 
the old and young queen of Naples, and 
delivering them a book of new articles of 
peace, which notwithſtanding a copy of it 
had been delivered to Doctor de Puebla, the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador here in England, for him 
to ſend; yet as the King had not heard from 
Spain for ſome time, he thought proper that 
theſe meſſengers, when they had been with 
the two queens, ſhould paſs on to the court 
of Ferdinand, and take a copy of the book 
with them. Their inſtructions reſpecting 


the young queen, were curious, being ra- 


ther articles directing a ſurvey. They were 
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to enquire into the nature of her perſon, 
complexion, countenance, features, ſtature, 
health, age, cuſtoms, conditions, and eſtate; 
ſo that if Henry had been young, men would 
have thought him amorous ; but being be- 
tween forty and fifty, it muſt certainly 


be ſuppoſed, that he was very chaſte, 


looking for every thing in one woman, 
that he might ſettle his affections without 
ranging. But he was ſoon cooled in this 
enterpriſe, when his ambaſſadors informed 
him that the young queen had had a good 
Jointure in the kingdom of Naples, well paid 
during the time of her uncle Frederick, nay, 
during the time of king Louis of France, in 
whoſe diviſion her revenue fell, but ſince the 


kingdom was in the hands of Ferdinand, 
all was aſſigned to the army and garriſons 


there, and ſhe received only a penſion 


from him. 


| The other part of their enquiry acquaint- 
ed him fully with the preſent ſtate of king 
Ferdinand. By their report it appeared 
that Ferdinand continued the government of 
Cafiile, as adminiſtrator to his daughter Joan, 
in virtue of queen //abella's will; but partly, 


as he pretended, * the cuſtom of the king- 


dom, 4 
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dom, that all mandates and grants were 


iſſued in the name of Joan, his daughter, 
and himſelf as adminiſtrator, without men- 
tioning Philip her huſband: and that Ferdi- 


nand, however he might drop the title of 


king of Caſtile, meant to hold the kingdom 
without account, and in abſolute com- 
mand. | 

It appeared alſo, that he flattered himſelf 
with the hopes that king Philip would leave 
the government of Caſtile to him, during 
his life; and he laboured to bring this to 
bear, through ſome of Philip's counſellors, 
who were at Ferdinand's devotion ; but 
chiefly through a declaration, that in *caſe 
Philip would not acquieſce, he would marry 
ſome young lady, and put him out of the 
ſucceſſion of Arragon and Grenada, in caſe 
he ſhould have a ſon ; and laſtly, by repre- 
ſenting to him that the government of Bur- 
gundy would not be endured by the Spani- 
ards, till Philip by a continuance in Spain, 
was, as it were, naturalized to the country. 
But though theſe reaſons were wiſely con- 
ſidered and laid down, yet Ferdinand failed 
in his ſcheme. 
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In the ſame report alſo, the ambaſſadors, 
who were low men, and therefore the more 
free, ſtruck upon a thing which was ſome- 
what dangerous, for they declared plainly 
that the Spamards, both nobles and com- 
mons, would be more attached to Philip, if 
he brought his wife with him, than to 
Ferdinand; and gave it as the reaſon, bee 
canſe he had impoſed on them many taxes 
and tallages, which was Henry's own. caſe 
between him and his ſon. 

There was alſo in the report, a declara- 
tion of an overture of marriage, which 
Amaſon, Ferdinand's ſecretary, had made to 
the ambaſſadors in great ſecrecy, between 
Charles, prince of Caſtile, and Mary, the 
King's ſecond daughter, aſſuring the King, 
that the treaty of marriage then on foot 
for the ſaid prince and the daughter of 
France would break, and that the Princeſs 
of France would be married, to Angoleſme, 
the heir apparent to that crown. 

Some mention alſo was made of a mar- 
riage between Ferdinand and Madame De 
Fos, a lady, of the blood royal of France, 
which afterwards indeed took place. But 


this 
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this was reported as being talked of in 
France, but huſhed in Spain. 

Henry, by the return of this embaſſage, 
which gave great light into his affairs, was 
well inſtructed, and prepared how to carry 
himſelf between Ferdinand, king of Arragon, 
and Philip his ſon-in-law, king of Caftile, 
determining with himſelf to do all in his 
power, to keep them on good terms with 
each other; but let this happen as it might, 
he was reſolved, by a moderation of con- 
duct, and appearing as the common friend 
of both, to loſe the friendſhip of neither, 
but ſtill to be more ſecretly in the intereſt 
of Ferdinand, though more apparently in that 
of Philip, He was much taken with the 
propoſal of prince Charles's marriage with 
his daughter Mary; not only becauſe it 
would be a great match, but ſecure him the 
alliance of both princes. 

To ſtrengthen his alliance with Philip 
the winds were very favourable, and gave 
him the opportunity of an interview. For 
Philip chuſing the winter ſeaſon, the more 
to ſurprize the king of Arragon, failed with 

à large fleet from Handers for Spain, in the 
month of January 1 505, but a ſevere tempeſt 
R 4 ſcattered 
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ſcattered his ſhips upon the ſeveral coaſts of 
England. And the ſhip on board of which 


the King and Queen were, in company with 


two other ſmill barks only, torn and in 
great danger of ſinking, were thruſt into 
Wermouth. Philip. alarmed and ſea- ſick, was 


deſirous to land, in order to recover his ſpirits 


though it was againſt the opinion of his 
council, who dreaded it might delay him, 


and he had no time to loſe. 


The news of a powerful navy arriving 


on the coaſt, made the people arm. And 


Sir Thomas Trenchard, with forces very ex- 
peditiouſly- raiſed, not knowing what the 


matter might be, marched to Weymouth ; 


where underſtanding the accident, he, with 
great humility and kumanity, invited the 


*King and Queen to his houſe, and ſent off 
an expreſs immediately to Henry. Soon 


after came Sir John Crew alſo, with a great 
troop of men well armed, ſhewing the king 
of Caſtile the ſame refpet, when he knew 
the caſe. Philip doubting whether they, as 
ſubjeRs, durſt ſuffer him to re-embark with- 
out Henry's notice and leave, yielded to their 


_ entreaties to ſtay till they heard from court, 
Hey, as ſoon as he heard the news, com- 


manded 
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manded the earl of Arundel to wait on the 
king of Caſtile, and give him to underſtand 
that, although he was ſorry for the acci- 
dent that brought him on ſhore, he was 
happy to hear of his eſcape from the danger, 
and was glad of the opportunity it gave him 
to do him honour ; that he begged he would 
conſider himſelf as in his own dominions, 
and that he would make all the haſte he 
could to come and embrace him. 'The earl 
waited on him with great magnificence, 
attended by a troop of three hundred horſe, 
and for the greater ſtate, went by torch 
light. After the delivery of his meſſage, 
Philip, ſeeing how matters went, that he 


might the ſooner get away, ſet off poſt to 


the king at Windſor, his queen following by 
eaſy journeys. The two kings at thair meet- 
ing uſed all the careſſes, and ſhewed every 
demonſtration, of affection poſſible. Philip 
obſerved pleaſantly to the king, that he was 
now puniſhed for not coming within his 
walled town of Calars, when laſt they met: 
but Henry anſwered that walls and ſeas were 
nothing, where hearts were open, and that 
he was here no otherwiſe than to be attend- 
ed on, After a day or two, the kings en- 

tered 
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tered upon a renewal of the treaty between 
them. Henry ſaying, that though king 


Philip's perſon was the ſame, yet his ſituation 


being greater than it was, made among 
princes, a renoyation of treaties neceſſary. 


While in diſcourſe on this ſubject, Henry 


took his opportunity, and drawing the king 


of Caſtile into a room where none was 
preſent but themſelves, he laid his hand 
civilly on Phil's arm, and with a counte- 


' nance a little changed from that of hoſpita - 


lity, ſaid to him, 5* You have been ſaved, 
« Sir, upon my coaſt, I hope you will not 
“ ſuffer me to be wrecked upon yours.” 
The king of Caſtile aſked him what he meant 
by that ſpeech ? I mean,” returns Henry 
« by that ſame hair-brained wild fellow, 
“ my ſubject, the earl of Syfo/k, who is pro- 
* tected in your country, and begins to 
« play the fool, when all others are weary 
« of it.“ thought, Sir,” ſays the king of 
Caſtile, „your happineſs had been above 
c“ thoſe thoughts, but if it troubles you, I 
« will baniſh him.” Henry replied, ** ſuch 
% hornets were beſt in their neſt, and worſt 
« when flying abroad, and that his deſire was 
« to have him delivered up to him.“ Philip 

a little 
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a little confuſed at this, and pauſing, ſaid, 
* that I cannot do conſiſtent with my ho- 
* nour, and much % with yours, for you 
would, in ſuch a caſe, be thought to have 
treated me as a priſoner.” The king 
preſently ſaid, ** Then the matter is at 
* end; for I will take that diſhonour 
„ upon me, and thus will your honour be 
4 ſaved.” Philip, who had a great regard 
for the king, and alſo recollecting where he 
was, and knowing not what occaſion he 
might have hereafter for the king's friend- 
- ſhip, he being newly come to his crown, 
and unſettled both with his father-in-law 
and his people, compoſing his countenance, 


ſaid, „Sir, you give law to me; ſo will 


% to you: you ſhall have him, but upon 
“ your honour, you ſhall not take his life.“ 
The King embracing him, ſaid, Agreed,” 
Neither ſhall it diſpleaſe you,” ſaid Philip, 
„if I ſend him to you in a way, that he 
* may partly come of his own good will.” 
Henry replied, It was a good thought, 
and if agreeable to him, he would join 
„ with him in ſending the earl a meſſage 
& to that purpole. They both ſent ſeve- 
rally, and in the mean time, continued their 

feſtivities 


* 


0 
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- Feſtivities and amuſements. Henry being on 


his part defirous to have the earl in his poſ- 
ſeſſion, before the king of Caſtile went, and 
Philip being as deſirous of ſeeming to be 
obliged to it. Henry with much good 
ſenſe, adviſed Philip to be governed by 
the counſel of Ferdinand, whom he thought 
a prudent,” experienced, and a fortunate 
prince. Philip's reply (who was not on the 
beſt of terms with his father-in-law) was, 
that if Ferdinand would ſuffer him to 
« govern his own kingdoms, he ſhould go- 


4% yern him.” 


Meſſengers, were immediately ſent from 
both kings, to recall the earl of Suffolk, 
who, on gentle words, was ſoon changed, 
and willing to return, aſſured of his life, and 
hoping for his liberty. He was brought 
from Flanders to Calais, and thence to Dover, 


and with ſufficient guard delivered up at the 


Tower of London. In the mean time, 
Henry, to lengthen out the time, continued 
his entertainments to amuſe king Philip, 
gave him the order of the garter, and in 


return, the prince of Vales was admitted to 
the order of the golden fleece. Henry ac- 
: AN A the king and queen of Caſtile to 


London 
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London, where they were entertained by the 
city, notwithſtanding the ſhort notice they 
had of it, with the greateſt magnificence and 
triumph. And as ſoon as the earl of Suffolk 
was conveyed to the tower (which was the 
moſt ſerious part of the buſineſs) all feſtivi- 
ties were at an end, and the kings took leave 
of each other; ſtill, however, whilſt they 
were together, they in ſubſtance concluded 
that treaty, which the Flemings call Inter- 
curſus malus, and bears date at Windſor, there 
being ſome articles in it more. to the ad- 
vantage of the Engliſb than of them; par- 
ticularly as the free fiſhery of the Dutch 
upon the coaſts and ſeas of England, grant- 
ed in the treaty of Undecimo, was not by 
this treaty confirmed. All articles that 
confirmed former treaties, being preciſely 
and warily limited and confined to matter 
of. commerce only, and not. otherwiſe, 

It was obſerved that the great tempeſt 
which drove Philip into England, blew 
down he golden eagle from the ſpire of 
St. Paul's; and, in its fall, it fell upon a ſign 
of the black- eagle, which was in St. Paul's 
church- yard, in the place where the ſchool- 

| houſe 
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houſe now ſtands; and battered it and broke 
it down. This was interpreted by the 
people as an ominous prognoſtic upon the 
Imperial houſe ; which was by interpreta- 
tion alſo fulfilled upon Philip, the Emperor's 
fon, not only in his ſuffering by the late 
tempeſt, but in that which followed. For 
Phils arriving in Spain, and attaining the 
poſſeſſion of the. kingdom of Caſtile, with- 
out reſiſtance, (inſomuch that Ferdinand, 
who talked ſuch high language before, was 
with difficulty admitted to the preſence of 
his ſon-in-law) fell ſoon after ſick and died. 
Yet after ſome time it was ſaid, by the wiſ- 
eſt of thoſe about him, that had he lived, 
his father would have gained upon him fo, 
as to have governed his councils and de- 
ſigns, if not his affections. By his death, 
all Spain returned into the hands of Ferdi- 
nand, as before; particularly as his daugh- 
ter Joan, who loved her huſband, (by whom 
ſhe had many children,) to an extreme, and 
was equally beloved by him, was“ unable 
to ſupport his loſs; but went out of her 
mind: though Ferdinand, to leſſen Philip 
in the opinion of his people, gave out, that 
he treated her ill; and to keep the reins in 
| his 
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his own hand, took no means to recover 
her, 

Henry, about this time, deſirous to do 
honour to the houſe of Lancaſter, ſolicited 
pope Fulius to canonize king Henry the 
Sixth, for a ſaint ; chiefly becauſe he fore- 
told that he, Henry of Richmond, would poſ- 
ſeſs the crown. Julius, according to cuſ- 
tom, referred the matter to certain cardi- 
nals, to examine into his holy acts and mi- 
racles; but it died away under the reference. 
the general opinion was, that Julius was 
too high in his demands, and that Henry 
would not agree to them. But the more 
probable reaſon is, that the pope, who was 
extremely jealous of the dignity of the ſee 
of Rome, and its acts; knowing that Henry 
the Sixth was reputed to be a weak man, 
was fearful it would diminiſh that kind of 
honour, if a proper diſtinction was not 
made between harmleſs people and ſaints, 

The fame year alſo, a treaty of marriage 
was ſet on foot between Henry and Marge- 
ret, ducheſs dowager of Savoy, only daugh- 
ter to Maximilian, and fiſter of the king 
of Caſtile; a lady of high eſtimation and 
great good character. This matter had 

I | been 
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been talked of between the two kings when 


they met, and was now reſumed. Thomas 
Wolſey, the king's chaplain, afterwards 
cardinal Wolſey, was the firſt perſon em- 


ployed in this buſineſs.—It was at laſt con- 


cluded with great and ample conditions for 


Henry, but with promiſe de futuro only. 
Henry, probably, was the more induced to 
it, on account of the marriage going on 
between Ferdinand and Madame De Fois, 
which would bring about a freſh alliance 


between France and Spam. Nay there is a 


farther tradition (in Sam, though not with 
us) that Ferdinand, after he knew that the 
marriage-between Charles, the young prince 
of Caſtile, and Mary, Henry's ſecond daugh- 


ter, was likely to come to paſs, which 


though it was firſt propoſed by Ferdinand, 
yet, he began to fear that Henry might af- 


pire to the government of Caftile, as admi- 


niſtrator during the minority of his ſon- 
in-law: as if there was a competition be- 
tween three perſons, for that government, 
Ferdinand, grandfather, on the mother's 
fide; Maximilian, grandfather on the fa- 


ther's ſide: and, Henry, father-in-law to 
the young prince, 3 it is, that Hen- 
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#y's government, (carrying the young prince 


with him) would have been perhaps more 
welcome to the Spaniards, then that of the 


other two. For the nobility of Ca/7ile, that 


had ſo lately put out the king of Arragon, 
in favour of king Philip, could not but 


have a ſecret diſtruſt and diſtaſte of Ferdi- 


have been the perſon on many accounts. 
However, it does not appear probable to me, 
that Henry ſhould have any ſuch deſign, 
unleſs he wiſhed to breathe a warmer air 
from ill-health. Henry's marriage with 
Margeret was deferred from time to time, 
on account of his illneſs, for he began tv 
be troubled with the gout, and was at the 
ſame time afflicted with the phthiſic. He 
attended to buſineſs, however, as before, 
but began to think ſeriouſly of preparing 
for another world. To this end he gave 

greater alms than he had been uſed to do, 
and diſcharged all priſoners about the city, 
that lay confined for fees, or debts under 
forty ſhillings. —He was expeditious alſo 
in completing his religious foundations; 


nan ul And, as to Maximilian, he could not 


and, in the year following, the twenty- 


third of his reign, he finiſhed that of the 
S v 


, 
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Savoy: Attending alſo to the murmurs and 
complaints of his. people, againſt the op- 
preſſions of Dydley and Empſon, he was at 
laſt touched with remorſe; but, notwith- 
ſtanding this, theſe men went on with as 
great rage as ever. For, there was, this 
ſame year, a ſecond ſharp proſecution againſt 
Sir William Capel, for ſome miſconduct in 
his mayoralty; for which he was con- 
demned to pay a fine of two thouſand- 
pounds; buf he, being a man of high ſpi- 
rit, and hardened by former troubles, re- 
' fuſed to pay any part of it, for which he 
was committed to the Tower, and there 
remained until the king's death. Kine/- 
worth alſo, who had been mayor of London, 
and both his ſheriffs, were, for abuſes in 
their offices, called to account, and impri- 
ſoned, but ſet at liberty on the payment of 
one: thouſand four hundred pounds. Hawjs, 
an alderman of London, was likewiſe trou- 
bled, and died with ,vexation before his bu- 
ſineſs came to an en Sir Laurence Ailmer, 
who, had been likewiſe mayor of London, 


and his two ſheriffs, were fined a thouſand 


pounds, and Sir Laurence, for refuſing to 
bay, was committed to priſoh, where he 
continued 
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continued till Emſan himſelf was commit- 
ted in his place. | 

Upon this plan of proceeding, it is not 
to be wondered at, that the king's trea- 
ſure, under his own keeping at Richmond, 
amounted (as tradition relates) to near 
1,800,000l. an immenſe ſum of money in 
thoſe days. 

The laſt act of ſtate, which concluded 
Henry's temporal happineſs, was the ter- 
mination of a noble match between his 
daughter Mary, and Charles, prince of 
Caſtile, afterwards the emperor, Charles the 
Fifth ; but they were now both very young. 
This treaty was completed by biſhop Fox, 
and other commiſſioners at Calais, the year 
before the king's death. Tt appears that he 
was ſo highly ſatisfied in this alliance, that 
he wrote to the city of London, (com- 


manding all poſſible demonſtrations of joy, 


- upon the occaſion), ſaying, he had built a 
wall of braſs about his kingdom, by hav- 
ing a king of Scotland, and a prince of Caſ- 
tile and Burgundy, for his ſons-in-law. 
Henry was now at the ſummit of worldly 
bliſs, having married his children to the 
beſt advantage, being in the higheſt re- 

fe: nown, 
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nown throughout Europe, having overcome 
every difficulty, and being immenſely rich, 
He wanted only an opportune death to 
withdraw him from any future blow of 
fortune, which the hatred of his people, 
and the love they bore his ſon, a bold and 
liberal prince, then eighteen years old, ren- 
dered not impoſſible. 

To crown alſo the laſt year of bis reign, 
as well as the firſt, he did an extraordinary 
act of piety, worthy to be imitated by all 
future princes. He granted a general par- 
don, and declared in his will, that he 
wiſhed reſtitution ſhould be made of all 
thoſe ſums which had been wrongfully 
taken by his officers. | 

Thus did the Solomon of England (for 
Solomon was alſo too ſevere on his people in 
his exactions) after hving two and fifty 
years, and reigning twenty-three years 
eight months, being perfect in memory 
and happy in mind, paſs to a better 
world, in the quiet calm of a conſuming 
ſickneſs, on the 22d. of April, 1508, at 
that palace of Richmond which he nf 
had built. 


This 
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This king, if we ſpeak of him in terms 
equal to his deſerts, was one of the beſt 
kind of wonders ; a wonder for wile men. 
He was certainly a religious prince, but as 
he could ſee through the ſuperſtition of the 
times, ſo he was occaſionally blinded by 
human policy. He advanced church-men, 
and was tender of the privileges of fanctu- 
aries, though they did him much miſchief. 
He built and endowed many religious foun- 
dations, beſides his hoſpital at the Savoy: 
and, as he gave away a great deal of money 
in ſecret charity, it is evident that his pub- 
hc works were directed rather to God's 
glory, than his own. And as this virtue 
could not proceed from fear or ſoftneſs, (for 
he was valiant and active) it was, doubt- 
leſs, truly chriſtian and moral. As he 
knew the way to peace was not to ſeem 
anxious to ayoid it, he uſed to talk of and 
threaten war, till he could bring about 
ſuch a peace as he wiſhed. It is worth 
notice, that one who was ſo great a 
lover of peace, ſhould be ſo ſucceſsful in 
war: but, ſo it was.—His arms either in 
foreign or civil wars, were never unfortu- 
nate, nor did he know what a diſaſter 

83 meant 


% 
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meant. The war when he came to the 
crown, and the rebellions of the earl of 
Lincoln, and lord Audley, were ended by 
victory; the wars of France and Scotland, 
by peaces, ſought by them; that of Bre- 
tag ne, by the accidental death of the duke; 
and the inſurrection of lord Lovel, 'and 
that of Terlin, at Exeter and in Kent, by 
flight of the rebels before they came to 
blows: ſo that his ſucceſs in arms was 
never broken in upon; and in ſuppreſſing 
commotions he ever went in perſon. 

He took pains to ſupport and counte- 
nance his laws; and yet thoſe laws were 
no impediment to his wiſhes. He fo 
contrived -1t, that he never ſuffered either 
in his prerogative, or his treaſury. Still, 
however, as he would ſometimes ſtrain his 
laws in ſupport of his prerogative, ſo would 
he occaſionally let down his prerogative to 
his parliament ; for he always conſulted 
them, in caſes. of coinage, war, or martial 
diſcipline, Juſtice was well adminiſtered in 
his reign, except the king was a party, and 

except that the council table interpoſed 
too much in private property: for during 
this 
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this reign, it was in faft a court of juſtice, 
eſpecially in the beginning. With his juſtice, 
however, he was 2 prince of mercy, three 
noblemen only having ſuffered in his time, 
The earl of Warwick, the lord chamberlain, 
and lord Audley. Never were ſuch great 
rebellions, expiated with ſo little blood 
drawn by the hand of juſtice, as the two 
rebellions of Blackheath and "Exeter. As 
to the ſeverity uſed in Kent, it was but 
upon the ſcum of the people. His pardons 
ever both preceeded and followed his 
ſword. He was naturally covetous of 
wealth, which the people imputed (through 
a wiſh to exculpate their king) to cardinal 
Martin and Sir Reginald Bray. Empſon and 
Dudley were perſons he no way eſteemed, 
but as executing thoſe purpoſes, with which 
he was touched with remorſe at his death, 
and which his ſucceſſor renounced and en- 
deavoured to attone for.“ The people en- 
deavoured to account for his conduct, em- 
ploying theſe men. Some thought that 
the continual rebellions with which he had 


been troubled, led him to hate his people; 


* Empſon and Dudley were beheaded in the reign of 
Henry VIIL 1510. 
885 others 


— — — — 


verned by none. Even his queen (though 


- 
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others thought it was done to pull down 
their proud ſtomachs, and keep them 
humble, Some, again, ſuppoſed his view 


Was to leave his ſon rich; others ſuſpected 


he had a high deſign upon ſome foreign 
power; but thoſe I apprehend will be 
neareſt the truth, that impute it to nature, 
age, peace, anda mind fixed on no other am- 
bition or purſuit : to which I will add, that 
having almoſt daily occaſion to obſerve the 
neceſſities and ſhifts to which other princes 
were reduced to for money, he was deter- 
mined to avoid ſuch difficulties, Though he 
was covetous to accumulate wealth, he 
never ſpared it, where his affairs required 
expence; and though he was limited in his 
rewards, he was magnificent in his build- 
ings. | 

He had an over-bearing mind, loved his 
own will and his own way, as one that re- 
vered himſelf, and wiſhed to reign abſolute, 
Had he been a private man, he would have 
been deemed proud; but in a wiſe prince, 
it is conſidered only as keeping up a pro- 
per diſtance, not admitting any too near 
his power, or his ſecrets, for he was go- 


the 
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ſhe bore him many children, and brought 


him a crown, which by the by, he did not 


acknowledge) could do nothing with him. 
His mother, indeed, he reverenced much, 
vet loved but little. He had no favourites, 
(ſuch as was Haſtings to Edward the Fourth, 
or Charles Brandon to Henry the Eighth) 
except we call ſuch perſons favourites as 
Fox, Bray, and Empſon, becauſe they were 
much about him; but theſe were only as 


inftruments are, much with the workman. 


He kept up a great deal of ſtate and 
majeſty, yet was not vain-glorious, nſible 
that majeſty makes the people bow o the 
monarch, whereas vain-glory makes the 
monarch bow to them. 

To his allies abroad, he was conſtant and 
juſt, but not open, Such was his enquiry, 
and ſuch his cloſeneſs, that he ſaw through 
all their plans, and kept them in the dark, 
as to what he was about himſelf: and yet 
this without any degree of ſtrangeneſs, but 
with all the appearance of mutual commu- 
nication. He never, as other kings have 
done, envied the reputation or ſucceſſes 
of other princes, but attended merely to his 
own affairs; and this cauſed his reputation, 


though 


0 Tha 
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though great at home, to be ſtill greater 
abroad. 

He never grudged expence, but was li- 
beral and ſtudious to obtain good intelli- 
gence from all parts of the world; for this 
purpoſe he had perſons in his private pay at 
Rome, and at other chriſtian courts. He 


- was not, indeed, without his ſpies at home, 


but it was by theſe means that he got at 


the bottom of the many conſpiracies againſt 
him; and if ſpies are lawful againſt lawful 


enemies, much more againſt conſpirators 
and traitors; beſides, the people knowing 
ſpies were employed, it kept conſpiracies 
under. 

So far from being an uxorious huſband, 


he was ſcarcely indulgent to his queen, but 
companionable and reſpectful, and without 
Jealouſy. He was full of paternal affection 
to his children, and careful of their educa- 


tion: he ſtudied their high advancement, 
and though not anxious to render them po- 
pular, he took care they wanted not due 
honour and reſpect. 

To his council he referred much, and fat 
often there in perſon, knowing it was the 


way to give ſtrength to his power, and in- 
| form 


[ 


— 
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form his judgment; and till he was deter- 
mined, and had declared himſelf, he liſtened 
patiently to their advice, and received their 
votes with complacency. He kept a tight 
hand upon his nobility, and choſe rather to 
promoteclergymen and lawyers, who though 
they had the intereſt of the people, were 
more obſequious to him: to this I am per- 
ſuaded, was greatly owing the troubles of 
his reign; for though his nobility were loyal 
and at his command, yet they did not co- 
operate with him, but let every man go his 


own way. He was not in dread of an able 
man, like Louis XI. but was ſerved by the | 
ableſt men he could find. Had not this been 
the caſe, his affairs could not have proſper- 


ed as they did. For war he had Bedford, 
Oxford, Surry, D'ubigny, Brook, Poynings : 

for other affairs Morton, Fox, Bray, the prior 
of Lanthony, Warham, Urfwick, Huſſey, 
Frowick and others, Neither did he care 
how cunning thoſe were whom he employ- 
ed ; for he was of opinion he could over- 
reach them all. And as he was particular 
in the choice of men, and choſe well, he 
he took care always to ſupport them; for 
though he was a cloſe prince, and infinitely 


ſuſpicious, 


A 
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ſuſpicious, and his times were full of ſecret 
conſpiracies and troubles, yet in a reign of 
twenty-four years, he never removed a 
counſellor or ſervant, except lord chamber- 
lain Stanley. Of the three affections which na- 
turally tie the hearts of ſubjects to their 
ſovereigns, namely, love, fear and reverence, 
he had ſo little of the firſt, that he was be- 
holden to the other two: love him they did 
not; they feared him, but revered him 
moſt. | 
He was a thoughtful prince, muſing, and 
rather of a melancholy turn; was conſtant» 
ly taking notice of what paſſed, and making 
memorandums reſpecting perſons, as whom 
to employ, whom to reward, whom to en- 
quire of, whom to beware of, what were 
the dependencies, what the factions, and the 
like, keeping as it were a journal of his 
thoughts. There is to this day a merry 
tale, that his monkey, ſet on as was ſup- 
poſed by ſome one about him, tore his prin- 
cipal memorandum book, to pieces, he 
having left it incautiouſly out; which pleaſ- 
ed the court exceedingly. 
He was, as I obſerved before, infinitely 
' ſuſpicious, and full of apprehenſions; but 
4 | as 
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as he readily took them up, ſo he eafily 
checked and maſtered them; by which 
means they were troubleſome only to him- 
ſelf. His thoughts 'tis true were ſo many, 
that they could not well always ſtand to- 
gether; as ſome did good, others did 
hurt, nor did he at times weigh them well. 
That report of the Duke of York's being 
ſaved and alive, which did him ſo much miſ- 
chief, was certainly at firſt, of his own en- 
couraging, becauſe he would have more 
reaſon for alledging that he did not reign 
in right of his wife. He was affable, 
well and fair ſpoken, and knew how to uſe 
proper language and expreſſions,when he had 
any point of conſequence to carry. He was 
rather ſtudious than learned, reading moſt 
books that were of any value in the French 
tongue; yet he underſtood latin, for cardinal 
Adrian and others, uſed to write to him in 
that language. 

We hear little of his pleaſures; and yet 
by his inſtructions to Marin and Stile, re- 
ſpecting the queen of Naples, he ſeems to 
have been a good judge of beauty. He did 
by pleaſures, as great princes do by ban- 
quets, come and look a little on, and then 


Turn 
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turn away, for never prince was more 
wholly abſorbed in his own affairs; inſo- 
much that in juſts, tournaments, balls, and 
. maſks (which were then called diſguiſes) he 
was rather a princely and calm ſpectator, 
than one who ſeemed to take delight in 
them. | 
No doubt in him, as in all men, (and 
-moſt ſo in kings) his fortune worked upon 
his nature, and his nature upon his fortune. 
He acquired a crown, not only from a pri- 
vate ſituation, which ſhould have endowed 
him with moderation; but alſo from a ſtate 
of exile, which rouſed him to obſervation 
and induſtry. And his times b&pg rather 
proſperous than calm, had raiſed Nis con- 
fidence by ſucceſs, but almoſt marhed his 
diſpoſition by troubles. His wiſdom, by 
continual eſcape from danger, was turned 
rather into a dexterity to free himſelf from 
evils, when they preſſed him, than into any 
' foreſight, ſo as to prevent or remove them 
at a diſtance; but his prudence always en- 
creaſed with the danger. In ſhort, take him 
with all his defects, if we can judge of 
him by compariſon with the cotemporary 
Princes of France and Spain, we - ſhall find 
him 
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him more politick than Louis XII. of France, 
and more ſincere to himſelf than Ferdinand 
of Spain; but if we change Louis XII. for 
Louis XI. who lived a little before him, then 
the agreement is more perfect; for Louis 
XI. Ferdinand and Henry, may be confidered 
as the Tres Magi of kings in thoſe ages. To 
conclude, if Henry did no great things, it 
was his. own fault; for what he thought 
proper to do, he always effected. 

In his perſon he was comely, rather above 
juſt ſtature, well and ſtraight limbed, but 
ſlender. His countenance was reverend, 
and a little like that of a church- man; and 
as it was not ſtrange or dark, ſo neither was 
it winning or pleaſing ; but was beſt when 
he was talking. 

Two ſtories are related of him: one that 
the lady Margeret, his mother, having a 
variety of great propoſals in marriage, 
dreamed one night, that a perſon reſembling 
a biſhop, in a pontifical habit, tendered her 
Edmund earl of Richmond, the king's father, 
for her huſband ; neither had ſhe any other 


children than Henry VII. —_— ſhe had 
three huſbands, 


The 
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The other is, that Henry the Sixth, one 
day waſhing his hands at a great feaſt, caſt 
his eye upon Henry, then quite a youth, 
and ſaid, this is the lad that ſhall poſſeſs 
quietly, what we are now contending 
for. | | 

He was born at Pembroke caſtle, and is 
buried at Heftminfier, in one of the ſtatelieſt 
monuments in Europe. Would that his 
fame was as much admired as his tomb! 
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